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Life Insurance Companies 


and thew Agents urge every Veteran: 


Dont drop your 


rice Life Insurance’ 


Ten questions commonly asked about NSLI.....The Life Insurance Companies 


are glad to give you the answers, as furnished by the Veterans Administration 


Why should | keep my National Service Life Insurance? 


Because, as a veteran, it enables you and 
your family to enjoy life insurance protection 
to the cost of which the public, through our 
Government, makes a substantial contribution. 


Now that I’m out of the service, how should | pay? 


Make out your monthly check to “Treasurer 
of the U.S.,” and mail it to Collections Divi- 
sion (NSLI), Veterans Administration, 346 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. unless you have 
been notified by the Veterans Administration 
to send it to some other address. Mail your 
check whether or not you have received pre- 
mium notices. (You can, if you prefer, arrange 
to pay premiums annually, semi-annually, or 
quarterly, which you may find a convenience 
as well as a saving.) 


What do | do if | fail to get a premium notice? 


Send the amount due to the Collections Divi- 
sion anyway. With your payment, be sure that 
you include full name, address, insurance cer- 
tificate number, and all serial numbers assigned 
you while in service. 


1 stopped paying when | was discharged. Can | now 
reinstate my NS.I policy? 

You can reinstate your NSLI “term” insur- 
ance up to January 1, 1947, by paying two 
monthly premiums and furnishing satisfactory 
health evidence. See your local Veterans office 
and request Form 353a. If there is no office 
nearby, write the Veterans Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Does it have to be “term” insurance? 


As a veteran, you are entitled to convert 
NSLI “term” insurance into NSLI “permanent” 
insurance; that is, “ordinary life”. . .“20-pay- 
ment life”... or “30-payment life.” In fact, 
the law requires that you must convert your 
“term” insurance within 8 years from the date 
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it went into effect (within 5 years if it was 
bought after December 31, 1945). 


Can my NSLI be converted to private life insurance? 


No. It can only be converted to some form of* 
“permanent” National Service Life Insurance. 


What will be the cash value of my NSLI? 


Once you've converted your “term” insur- 
ance to “ordinary life”. . .“20-payment life”. . . 
or “30-payment life,” your NSLI policy will 
provide cash value which increases with each 
premium payment. For example, $10,000 of 
NSLI “ordinary life,” bought at age 30 and 
held for 20 years, will have a cash value of 
more than $2,760. 


Can | borrow on my NSLI policy? 


Not while it is in the form of “term” insur- 
ance. But when you have converted it into 
NSLI “ordinary life,” “20-payment life,” or 
“30-payment life,” and after the new policy 
has been in effect for one year, you can bor- 


row up to 94% of the cash value. 
Li 


What should | do to change my beneficiary? 


Write the change you wish made to the Vet-e 
erans Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Must | keep up entire amount of my wartime NSLI? 


If you can’t afford as much as before, you 
can arrange to keep an amount you can afford 
from $1,000 to $10,000 in multiples of $500. 


° . ° 


YOUR LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 
WANTS TO HELP... 


If you are a veteran or the relative of a veteran, 
don't hesitate to call on a life insurance agent 
for advice and help with National Service Life 
Insurance problems. 


He can answer many of your questions about 
NSLI. And if he doesn’t have the answer, he 
can tell you who has. 


Life insurance agents all over the U.S. have 
been cooperating with the Government in a 
nation-wide effort to advise veterans on their 
NSLI. To prepare themselves for the job, more 
than 40,000 agents have “gone to school” at 
NSLI seminars. More than 400 of these have 
been held under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters in co- 
operation with the Veterans Administration. 


‘The Life Insurance Companies and their 
Agents again welcome an opportunity to be of 
public service. Write to Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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papers in the United States, with approximately 30,000,000 circulation.) 
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RIGHT FUTURE 
for policyholders 


...also for 
Phoenix Mutual 


EX helps this company’s branches 
sell and serve better with lower overhead 


COMBINED RECORD 
SERVES MANY PURPOSES 
CENTRALIZES various records per- 


taining to each policyholder. 


SIMPLIFIES monagerial decisions 
with visible signal control. 


IMPROVES service to policy holders 
through better follow-up. 


INCREASES new business by show- 
ing policyholders’ needs. 


DECREASES agent turnover by pro- 
viding better sales records. 


SPEEDS up counter service through 
alphabetical filing. 


REDUCES volume of filing and possi- 


bility of errors and delay. 


Policvholders in Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company are bene- 
fitting from an extremely efficient 
low cost branch office record system 
designed to give them better service 
at reduced overhead expense. 

Method used is a Kardex Central- 
ized Policy Record holding all docu- 
ments needed to serve policyholders, 
agents and branch and home office 
executives. With premium cards, re- 
ceipts, correspondence and other re- 
cords all filed together, office routines 
are simpler and faster. 

Says Mr.. Dwight N. Clark, Secre- 
tary and Comptroller: “With this 


system, follow-up, partial payments, 
extensions, loan repayments and 
other transactions are handled with 
minimum paper work and maximum 
accuracy. Agents automatically re- 
ceive data needed in modernizing 
coverage or adjusting it to changed 
circumstances in advance of age- 
change dates. 

“Results in added business and 
decreased office costs are so satis- 
factory that the system is being in- 
stalled in all of our Branch Offices.” 

Full details are in the April “‘Sys- 
tems”? Magazine. Ask any Reming- 
ton Rand Office for a copy. 


* 
SYSTEMS DIVISION 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC. 





The ablest assistant 
I ever hired is my 
VOICEWRITER! 


LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEM 
ASSOCIATION 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revi 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as 


Says S. J. ROBINSON 
Sales Manager 
NORTH AMERICAN LACE Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


He is in and out of his office—on the go—all day 
long. 


Reports, instructions, correspondence make 
heavy demands on his time, too. 


He says he'd be lost without VOICE WRITING... 


Which lets him dictate, by himself, whenever the 
opportunity offers. 


You never have to match your time with a secretary's 
when you dictate to the Edison Electronic VoICcEWRITER. 
You use hours you formerly spent waiting—and the 
other half of your “executive team” gets more done, too, 
with less effort. Want to prove it on your own work? 
Just phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, Dept. W-8, West Orange, N. J. 
(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31] 


Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 











Whole. 


Month 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Se ae 


Apr. 
May 
June 


1944 


1945 


(000 Omitted) 


1946 


TOTAL INSURANCE 


$1,100,485 
1,038,637 


1,2277128 


1,065,292 
1,292,337 
1,228,452 
1,267,474 
1,216,264 
1,127,506 
1,035,767 
1,001,268 
1,221,831 
1,179,294 
1,449:014 


$1,055,230 $1,350,915 


1,516,833 
1,826,315 
1,971,219 
1,956,796 
1,863,485 





.. $13,318,849 $14,139,729 $10,475,563 


GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
522 


TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 


$635,474 
682,296 
753,498 
676,653 
717,341 
771,832 
696,046 
701,705 
636,518 
724,840 
726,452 
740,329 


$740,046 
736,437 
872,164 
843,681 
870,387 
821,029 
782,415 
739,989 
684,006 
864,251 
864,507 
941,103 


$1,025,488 
1,121,343 
1,356,821 
1,473,519 
1,451,910 
1,340,743 





$8,462,984 $9,760,015 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
75,647 


233,110 


$234,662 
258,644 
302,754 
280,857 
284,780 
258,971 
235,258 


263,151 


$7,759,824 


307,074 
355,691 
359,324 
359,369 
338,999 





$3,203,547 $3,084,774 $1,996,104 


$212,112 
75,007 
104,346 
140,424 
155,487 
172,850 
94,778 
127,066 
81,388 
107,980 
127,191 
253,689 


70,211 
117,419 
103,914 
112,307 
136,264 
109,833 

71,016 

95,179 

88,981 

64,534 
244,760 


$49,780 

88,416 
113,803 
138,376 
145,517 
183,743 





$1,652,318 $1,294,940 


$719,635 


59% 


23% 


-38% 
26 
-3 
33 
30 
35 


16% 
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The service that insurance companies render their millions 
of policyholders sets a standard that inspires confidence 
and begets satisfaction. So, the standard of Crane’s Papers 

~ that daily serve the field of insurance in policies, forms 
and letters — for Crane’s Papers are made solely from 
cotton and linen fibres, the only time-tested materials from 
Which paper can be made. To this standard Crane has 
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adhered with fidelity for 145 years. We suggest you ask 
your regular source of supply — or write to us directly - 
for samples of Crane’s Papers for all your insurance needs 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS ~ 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1801 









SHE: You certainly don’t look to 
me, dear, like the tired-business- 
man-who’s-been-on-a-long-trip! 












HE: And | don’t feel like one, 
either! It was wonderful... 






A) 


HE: ... Just Wonderful. The 
Hotel Pennsylvania is one place 
where you really are a guest 
these days. One of the first things 
I did was to head for the Penn- 
sylvania Dining Room. Was 
that a treat! The best food in 
town, prepared just as | like it, 
and perfectly served. 





HE: And then did I get a good 
night’s sleep! There’s nothing quite 
like a Pennsylvania bed with its 
537-coil, built-in springs, and its re- 
laxing, foot-thick mattress. Seems 
to be made up with just yards and 
yards of snowy-white comfort. I 
rested like a clam at high tide. 


SHE: When are you going on 
another business trip? 


HE: Soon, soon, | hope. 


SHE: I hope so, too. Because 
I’m going right along with you! 
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PURDUE PLAN 


Changing Schools 


NNOUNCEMENT that next year the course ; 
life insurance marketing will be transferred fr 
Purdue University to a university with a regular schog 
of business administration was made jointly by thé 
National Association of Life Underwriters and the Lif 
Insurance Agency Management Association last month 
The announcement, signed by Clancy D. Connell 
President of the National Association of Life Under 
writers, and Wendell F. Hanselman, President of th 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association read 
as follows: 









“While the course at Purdue has been very successful 
conditions on the campus are crowded and since Purdy 
is primarily an engineering school, officials of Purdt 
University and of our two associations feel that greate 
progress will be made in the future if the course j 
conducted in universities which maintain a_ regula 
school of business administration. 


“A number of other universities in the middle weg 
have indicated great desire to have the school trans 
ferred to their campus. The joint committee will giv 
careful consideration to each university before endorsing 
the selection of a new site. The school is self-supportin 
financially as the course is covered by the tuition of th 
students. It is planned that in the new school thi 
students will receive instruction not only from the staf 
of the school of life insurance marketing, but also from 
the regular members of the university staff in the fields 
of psychology, speech and economics. 

“The Purdue school has been under the direction «i 
A. R. Jaqua and it is the expressed hope of the tw 
associations that he will continue as head of the schod 
when it is transferred. In its first year of operation 
under Mr. Jaqua, the Purdue course became virtually 
a laboratory of training for the life insurance business 
and met with outstanding success. Production records 
of the students were in almost all instances superior to 
the company average of first-year producers and re 
flected great credit on the experimental teaching methods 
produced by Mr. Jaqua and his associates. 


“The course in life insurance marketing will be con- 
tinued at Purdue until all students now enrolled have 
finished the course. 

“Both Associations desire to express the gratitude of 
the life insurance business to Purdue University for 
having provided the testing ground for the campus 
course in life insurance marketing. It is a tribute to the 
Purdue administration and faculty that lack of a school 
of business administration has been only a minor handi- 
cap to the course. 

“A committee of the LIAMA under Raymond C. 
Tohnson, assistant vice-president of the New York Life. 
has been appointed to consult with Mr. Jaqua on the 
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location of the new course. The Committee on Life 
Underwriter Education and Training of the NALU, 
under the chairmanship of Clifford H. Orr, general 
agent for the National Life of Vermont, Philadelphia, 
will cooperate with the LIAMA Committee.” 
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NATIONAL QUALITY 
AWARDS 


HREE proposals for changing 
the basis of qualification for the 
National Quality Award, originat- 
ing at the Omaha meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, were approved by the 


Life; Ray E. Fuller, Agency Vi 
President, Equitable Life of Io 

and C, J. Zimmerman, Director 
Institutional Relations of the Asgq 
ciation. 


A similar sub-committee is to} 


Board of Directors of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- Association of Life Underwriters § V 
ciation at their June quarterly meet- agents’ compensation. Pending 
ing in Hartford, according to John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Managing 
Director of the Association. 


named to work with the Nation 


nouncement of the committee meg 
bership, Laurence S. Morrison, 
search Consultant, was named { 

The proposals which will be sub- represent the Life Insurance Agengi Whose 
mitted to the Board of Trustees of | Management Association. 
ves Rockford g the National Association of Life 

~~ Underwriters for their approval at 


HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 


HOTEL WASHINGTON Washington 
snows t 
Cecil J. North, Vice-President djWVhat be 
the Metropolitan Life and Chairmaj™What afi 
their September meeting in Cleve- of the Committee on Cooperatiol™py John 
land, provide that (1) death claims With Other Organizations, reportell yperation 
HOTEL Ng OANA new Orleans kG be excluded when mepareng -pereee- the recommendation of that com stockhol 
ency; (2) that term policies con- mittee that active steps be taken bign salari 

verted during the first two years be the Association, in cooperation witijgand Stat 

not counted as terminations; and all the other organizations of the ligMMvill ado 
(3) that full time agents who  jnsurance business, in legislative aniamost of i 
change companies in the two years’ regulatory 
production period included in meas- : 
uring persistency be eligible. The 
National Quality Awards are made 


ILLINOIS 
HOTEL FAUST eats 


INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL . Indianapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
HOTEL LAMAR Meridian 


NEB | 
HOTEL PAXTON matters which concertitions co 


the agency system. Agents’ qualififdoubt b 
cation laws and savings bank lifeifsufficien 
Ne y 2) ma insurance were cited as examplesMfive out 
wore. ALD RLAHOMA ‘ jointly by the National Associatic m it being pointed out that the Associa(@The R: 
of Life Underwriters and the Life — tion could be an effective agency in§employ. 
Insurance Agency Management As- interpreting such matters to theljthe mat 
sociation. public through the field organization. to 75% 


NEW MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS......... 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON. ....Columbia 


Other Committees 





VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE. Mountain Lake 


Progress in the cooperative under-qaccordt 
taking with the National Associa-g™pronts 
tion of Life Underwriters in provid-jplightly 
ing for the extension of life insur: vorker 

HOTEL JEAN LoFITTE Res Galveston © The reports of the Committees ance marketing courses, similar toe “i allo 

JACK TAR COURTS—HOTEL Galveston on ( ooperation with Other Organi- the Purdue Course, to other strate@Une ™ 

OTE: CAVALIER........-.-..Galveston zations, Education and ‘Training,  gically located colleges, was rej dloyees 

nen ee and Companies Writing Accident ported by Vincent B. Coffin, Vice (busine 

Hote WENGER gon Antoni and Health and Ordinary Insurance President of the Connecticut Mutua The 

were of special interest at this time, Life and Chairman of the Commit- that it 
according to Wendell F. Hanselman, tee on Education and Training. ] the lt 
Vice-President, Union Central, and Sufficient interest in accident andj"! 

Life Insurance Agency Manage- health insurance problems was" ' 
ment Association President. found on a poll of member compa- mby Ale 

Action was taken at this Board nies that a meeting will be called | Mutu: 

@* SERVING II STATES Meeting looking toward preparation later in the year of the member§ my 
2 s AND of a statement of guiding principles companies writing this coverage, itj oye 
OUR NATION'S CAPITAL relative to conditions and problems was reported by W. M. Rothaermel,§ policy 
SF in the agency field. Dudley Dowell, Vice-President of the Pacific Mu- availa 

cana Vice-President of the New York tual Life and Chairman of the Com- At 
Affiliated Life and Chairman of the Commit- mittee for Companies Writing Acci- Comp 

tee on Field Personnel, announced dent and Health and Ordinary In- ‘fe ie 

VE @) FN the appointment of a sub-committee — surance. L giite i 

to work with the National Associa- Next meeting of the Association’sg o"* 

cj r@)ESR tion of Life Underwriters on this, Board of Directors will be held in might 
consisting of: D. Gordon Hunter, Cleveland, Ohio, September 9 10, °° 

Vice-President, Phoenix Mutual, at the time of the National Associa-] 


Chairman; Olen E. Anderson, Vice- 
President, John Hancock Mutual 


tion of Life Underwriters’ Conven- § 
tion. 





Jie EDITORS’ 
CORNE 


"4 tractor— 


ed ( 
genq™ Whose concern is it to see that John Q. Public 
snows the truth about the life insurance “business ? 
nt (What benefits accrue from ownership of life insurance? 
irmaig@w hat affects the cost of insurance which must be paid 
ratiogmby John Q.? Of the “profits” of life insurance company 
ortel™pperations, how much goes to the policyholder : ? the 
com™@ptockholder (if any) ? the employees of the company 
en bn salaries and to agents in commissions? to Federal 
| witiind State governments in taxes? What effect (if any) 
1e liwill adoption of a new Mortality Table have on the 
e ani@fcost of insurance? Probably hundreds of additional ques- 
neert™mions could be propounded and the net result would no 
ualifi@doubt be the same—John Q. Public wouldn’t possess 
lifesufficient knowledge of the business to accurately answer 
nple,Mfive out of ten. Is this an exaggeration? Read this: 
socia lhe Railway Age conducted a poll among railway 
icy in Gemployees and 53% of those who had any opinion in 
the #the matter thought that the Railroads made some 25% 
ation. #to 75% on their investment in 1944, whereas the fact is, 
nder-maccording to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
sociamprofits of all railroads combined in that year were 
ovid-mpslightly over 4%. At the same time, 90% of the railway 
nsur-™Workers having an opinion thought the railroads should 
ar tombe allowed a greater profit than they were making! 
trate One wonders what proportion of life company em- 
; ye-mgployees retains this degree of mis-information about their 
Vice business. 
utual™ The life insurance industry has recognized the fact 
nmit-Mmthat it is obligated to create good public relations and 
Mthe Institute of Life Insurance, through Leroy A. 

Lincoln, Chairman, announced recently the appoint- 
Bment of a Committee on Policyholder Relations, headed 

aby Alexander E. Patterson, Executive Vice President, 

-alled Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. The 
mber purpose of the Committee will be to study the procedures 
ve. itqeused by life insurance companies in their dealings with 
i § policyholders and the public and to make the findings 
available to each of the companies concerned. 

A few years ago the Western Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Austin, Texas, conducted several surveys to 
ascertain what the insuring public did not like about 
glife insurance companies and agents. The results were 
ion’sg OTe than enlightening. Some of the replies received 
Id infg Might be amusing, except they represent serious answers 

10, °° @ questionnaire and some of them were made by 
ocia- 4 policyholders. Note the lack of information and mis- 
ven- § 
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conception in the replies : A doctor—*That the mortality 
rate guide be revised and the loan rate of interest be 
iowered.”” Automobile Dealer—‘It appears to me that 
they operate on an antiquated mortality table and hence 
their rates are too high.” Traffic officer—‘Policies are 
not understandable to laymen—are misleading—the big 
print gives it to you and the little print takes it away.” 
Newspaper man—‘‘As advertisers (my business )) think 
that their advertising is the least effective of any type 
sof business.’ Another newspaper man—‘Tremendous 
Freserv es out of all proportion to cost necessary.” Con- 
“Less clauses and not so much if and when 
clauses should benefit.” School teacher—‘Too many 
‘tricky’ phrases and clauses which laymen do not under- 
stand.” In view of some of these answers it would ap- 
pear that the Guertin legislation changes could do with 
some simple explanation for the benefit of the public. 

Early this year the Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany released the results of a readers survey among a 
representative group of its male audience to give details 
of their savings and insurance plans. Among other 
things this survey disclosed that, despite the fact ap- 
proximately 35% of the policyholders had purchased 
life insurance policies during the past 4 years, less than 
one-half of them were able to recall the name of the 
life insurance company carrying their insurance; only 
31% were able to name the company carrying their 
families’ accident-health policies ; 80% had no recollec- 
tion of the company in which they had their burglary 
insurance and 77% and 70%, respectively, were unable 
to name the company in which they had insured their 
household goods and the house itself. The owner's 
“personal knowledge” of the insurance company is of 
greater importance to the majority of the policyholders 
(68%) regardless of age, than the counsel of the in- 
surance agent, according to one of the questions asked ; 
counsel of the agent ranked at 26% and 6% thought 
that personal knowledge and agent’s counsel were of 
equal importance. If the “personal knowledge” of the 
insurance company can be placed in the same category 
as the policyholders’ ability to recall the name of their 
insurance company it would appear that the selection 
is made rather haphazardly. There seems to be a decided 
tendency on the part of policyholders to request simplifi- 
cation of the policy terms because here again, in Collier’s 
survey, although the question was not specifically asked, 
a considerable number requested that the “involved 
phraseology” of the insurance policy be made simpler 
and more understandable to the owner. 

Sometime “Sales Management”, in Conjunction 
with Ross Federal, made a survey covering several com- 
mon names used in business to ascertain if the male pub- 
lic knew what was meant by names commonly employed 
in advertising. Among the questions posed was: ‘What 
is a mutual insurance company?” Only 20% gave a 
correct answer; one even thought “Mutual insurance is 
in some way connected with a racetrack.” 

At the same time, and to the extent that improved 
public relations means more business and better busi- 
ness, all individuals connected with the Life insurance 
industry should interest themselves in the program of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 
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| actual histories. 


MET COSTS 


HE annual tables of comparative net costs are shown 
on pages following. The basis of the figures is 


exactly the same as in past years. That is to say, they 


are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the actual 
history figures, means the issues of 1926. For the 


Bpresent scale figures it represents the scale in force to- 


day, paid on policies from one to twenty years old. In 


Zthe case of some companies, where the premium rates 


have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter compari- 
son would be of little value, and in such case the present 
scale is the payment that would be made on such policies 
if they had been issued at the current rates. Only the 
yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty year totals 
divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, the costs 
on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend to be 
higher in the early years and to decrease in the later 
years, the figures we show being an arbitrary averaging 
of these costs over the twenty year period. The only de- 





# ductions made are for the dividends paid—in all cases 


cash values are available in addition. 

Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available. 


Cash Values 


As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. In 
the case of the Ordinary Life policy these fall into three 
natural groups—the Full Level Premium 3% valuation, 
the 34% on the same basis, and the Modified Prelim- 
inary Term 344%. For United States companies these 
values usually run to within $1.00, and the spread in 
our tables is caused by the fact that there are Canadian 
companies listed, and the mortality tables used in Can- 
ada produce slightly higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Where this is the 
case we have used a standard note. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 314% to 3% (a few to 2'1%4% or 234%), or other- 
Wise strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
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only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have ma- 
tured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all of 
the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $20.87 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life, $31.83 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $44.36 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1944 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment: $21.19 yearly, $30.94 and $44.12, and in 
1945, $21.11, $31.80 and $44.36, respectively. On En- 
dowment policies the costs reflect the declining interest 
rate more sharply than do the Life policies as is to be 
expected because of differences in reserves. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash values of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1941 of $20.45; in 1942, $20.54; in 1943, $20.55; 
in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55 and in 1946, $20.58. 
Other comparisons may be obtained by consulting the 
tables hereafter and the showing in our July, 1942 
News. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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NET COSTS—Continued 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and widely, 
and also on surrendered policies, as it is not the purpose 
of life insurance to be surrendered for its cash value, 
but rather to be held to maturity or at least to advanced 
ages for retirement benefits. The new set-up we believe 
accomplishes these purposes. It also accomplishes a 
comparison of the “actual results” basis and the com- 
panies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Generalities 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. While 
the history costs for issues of twenty years ago are 
exact, we know that the next twenty years will not be 
like the last twenty years. The present scale figures are 
also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred Risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do so; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in past vears. 

Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do not 
have any more importance than this. 
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er’s good .. . let’s see... . what’ll you i. R 
do today? Well, for one thing, you There’s a significant difference between : 1 mg 
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CCORDING to top authorities 
in the insurance field, net earn- 
ws on investments of all life insur- 
nce companies have declined from 
rate of 5.03% in 1930 to 3.09% in 
945. This drop is ascribed to ‘the 
arrowing opportunity for suitable 
nd profitable investment in private 
nterprise, the extent of investment 
n government bonds and the trend 
f interest rates generally.” 

Equity housing provides a new 
nswer to the problem of a “‘suit- 
ble and profitable investment.” As 
yointed out in our last article, the 
\yatt restrictions create a situation 
n housing from an_ investment 
standpoint which makes the institu- 
ional investor the obvious one to 
‘nter this field. These governmental 
restrictions, by damaging speculative 
yrofits, render investment in hous- 
ng unattractive to the speculator. 
But there is still a fair profit and fair 
return for the long term investor. 
Furthermore, with the speculator 
uit of the picture, there is a single 
ayer cost of capital instead of a 
louble layer for the investor and the 
operator. Therefore this situation 
can translate itself into lower rent 
required by the restrictions and still 
M@eive a good return. 




































The table below presents an ac- 
tual project in a small active com- 
munity of 14,000 population which 
is being financed by an institutional 
investor. The land is cheap and op- 
erating expenses low, in relation to 
the metropolitan areas. The interest 
returns speak for themselves. 

The foregoing project will prob- 
ably open at $19.50 per room. Be- 
low is the statement for a large proj- 
ect in a metropolitan area where 
indications are that local priority 
and rental authorities will permit 
owners to open at higher rents. A 
group of institutions are investing 
in this. 
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MONTHLY RENTAL PER ROOM 

















$17.00 $18.00 $19.00 $20.00 
175 Rental Rooms, less 5% vacancy.... $33,915 $35,810 $37,905 $39,900 
40 Garages at $5 per month, less 10% ; 
ME 2 one ct ce ais Dee obs ae 2,160 2,160 2,160 2,160 
SSMU ERMINE acn.ss wastes sis 6 oh Gece bea 525 525 525 525 
Berm TNC os. ois once a sdcdnaces $36,600 $38,495 $40,590 $42,585 
\@ Less Operating Expense and Reserves. . 9,625 9,625 9,625 9,625 
Oe ree Fre eee 4.500 4,500 4,500 4,500 
Same Other Charges ..........00cee cece wees 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ls | ie En = ae wade 
Pets ERPOMUMNES 3% neatwmetare dence’ $21,475 $23,370 $25,465 $27,460 
Return on Investment of $375,000...... 5.72% 6.23% 6.79% 7 32% 
ANNUAL RENTAL MONTHLY RENTAL PER ROOM 
$19.00 $20.00 $21.00 $22.00 $23.00 
§ 5283 Rental Rooms less 5% 
WACOM ogo fe sare $711,098 $748,560 $785,988 $823,416 $860,844 
| 500 Garages at $5 per month 
less 10% Vacancy ...... 27,000 27,000 27,000 27,000 27,000 
GROSS INCOME ...... $738,098 $775,560 $812,988 $850,416 $887,844 
Less Fixed Charges and . “ é 
Operating Expenses .... 389,945 389,945 389,949 389,945 389,945 
NET INGOMIBS cccsisinsis $348,153 $385,615 $423,043 $460,471 $497,899 
Return on Investment of ; " 
Bo are 5.97% 6.62% 7.26% 7.90% 8.54% 
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by FREDERICK H. ALLEN 


Present plans, tentatively ap- 
proved by local pricing authorities, 
are to open at $21.00 per room. In- 
terest is to be charged at 4%, amor- 
tization at 2%, the balance to a 


reserve account or to additional 
interest. Note additional vacancy 
reserves. 


Middle Income Investment 


Not only are the interest rates at- 
tractive but the investment itself is 
a sound and secure one. It is based 
on the middle income, backbone-of- 
the-country group which we always 
have with us come depression or 


Mr. Allen, the author of this, the last of 
3 articles dealing with rental housing, is the 
mortgage man (formerly Bowery Savings 
Bank, Chairman of Manhattan Development 
Committee) in the triumvirate, Harrison, 
Ballard & Allen, 123 East 77th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. Mr. Harrison, prior to the 
formation of the new firm this year, was 
Director of Public Housing for New York 
City ($100,000,000 of low rental housing). 
Mr. Ballard has specialized as an architect 
in large scale housing, including the design 
of three major projects in New York City 
(Queensbridge Houses, Viadeck Houses and 
Fort Greene Houses—on the last he coordi- 
nated the work of eight architectural firms). 
The firm is in effect a private housing au- 
thority, equipped to act as consultant on, 
to coordinate, and to administer all the 
operations pertinent to housing, from a sur- 
vey of area needs and the selection of a 
site, to the supervision of construction and 
the establishment of management policies." 
This firm offers small companies the same 
type of service usually available only to the 
largest investors in the housing field. As 
Mr. Allen points out in his articles, it is 
not only possible but practical in some in- 
stances for two or more small investors to 
pool their available funds in order to invest 
in a rental housing project. 





Opportunities—Continued 


boom and the accumulated, potential 
market at present is tremendous. 
Secondly, the trend in rental housing 
is definitely on the increase. The 
movements of population have be- 
come much more flexible in the last 
few decades. For example, the aver- 
age length of time that a family lives 





in one place is 15 years. This does 
not mean that the family leaves a 
community but that they change 
their living quarters to meet their 
changing needs. It might be said 
that we are living in a nomadic age 
and as the upward trend in renting 
would indicate, rental housing is cer- 
tainly a sensible way of serving it. 

3ut what makes the investment in 
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! GREAT AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 








of the United States. 


greatness. 


all. It underwrites the sacred continuance of a family when 


struck down by an economic catastrophe—death of the 


earning member. 


| tunity open. 





| 1 Gree Education for All 


NO ONE but an American can understand the national 
doctrine that the lowliest born baby may become President 
The idea is nurtured by a Great 
American Institution—the right of every inhabitant, regard- 
less of wealth or position, to a good schooling. Free edu- 


cation for all is a firm foundation stone of tomorrow’s 


And another great institution— Life Insurance — works 


hand in glove with the precious privilege of schooling for 


Life Insurance keeps the road to oppor- 


| GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 











housing most secure and carries with 
it many other valuable advantage; 
is the control feature. You hays 
control over this type of an invest. 
ment from its very inception—from 
the picking of the site, capable archi- 
tects, engineers and _ contractors, 
through to the establishment of wise 
management policies. It is possible 
to build your own security by plan- 
ning your project well and incorpo- 
rating enduring values by providing 
ample grass and trees, ample play 
space and all the other fundamental 
qualities that make the project an 
attractive place to live in. 


Efficient Project 


What comprises an efficient proj- 
ect? From the point of view of a 
good investment, 50 units is about 
the smallest project that you should 
build. Construction costs are rea- 
sonable per unit and operation is 
highly efficient at such a size. Above 


50 units, the construction and other | 


costs continue to decrease until you 
reach 150 units. At this point you 
are getting the sound efficiency and 
worth out of each dollar expended. 


Above 150 units, the costs do not } 


decrease as fast until, of course, you 
move into the much larger scale 
developments. This is a rough rule 
of thumb which may vary in your 
area and of course, does not take 
into account any special agency or 


arrangements within your organiza- j 
tion geared particularly to carry on} 


large scale building operations. 


There is everywhere an urgent 
demand for rental housing at the J 


right price. Insurance companies 
have a splendid opportunity to meet 


one of the most basic needs of their | 
policyholders and at the same time ] 


make safe investments bearing a 
good return. 
cards are stacked in favor of institu- 
tional investors in many ways, but 


particularly in the matter of priori- | 


ties for materials. Later on when 
there are no priorities, the mad 
scramble may make their procure- 
ment much more difficult. And here 


at last is a sound way of moving | 


away from such large investments 
in low interest bearing securities by 
taking advantage of this new oppor- 
tunity “for suitable and profitable 
investment in private enterprise. 
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ANSWERING OBJECTIONS 


(OD prospects have objec- 
tions, and good underwriters 


have answers. The perfect 
unde: writer knows all the answers. 
Our success in writing insurance is 
in direct proportion to our finesse 


in answering objections, and there- 
fore, we are all interested in answers 
and the technique of using them. 

\Ve must learn to expect, to wel- 
come and to meet objections, for 
there are good reasons for them. In 
fact, there are good reasons for ev- 
erything if we are smart enough to 
find the reasons. I have been irr 
yressed with that recently when I 
heard the story of a woman of whom 
lowa is justly proud, our own Carrie 
Chapman Catt. She always signs 
her name Carrie Chapman Catt, and 
one day she was asked by a friend 
if she never used her husband’s 
name. “No,” she replied, “Never.” 
“Never?” interrogated her friend, 
“you never use your husband’s 
name?” “Never,” replied Mrs. Catt. 
“My husband’s name is TOM.” 


Definite Reasons 


Prospects have definite reasons for 
their objections, though they don’t 
always tell us, and they are not al- 
ways aware of them themselves. But 
it is a healthy sign when they can 
produce objections. It proves that 
they are aware that there is a pur- 
chasable contract. They have thought 
of it, and they feel that there are 
good reasons why they should not 
buy it, but they admit there are rea- 
sons why they should buy it when 
they list reasons why they should 
not buy it. 

In getting our own answers ready, 
it is well to analyze the situation, to 
diagnose the case of objections, so 
to speak, for our ability to answer 
them depends on our knowledge of 
them. 

The attitude of the agent is im- 
portant. We should school ourselves 
to expect objections, for if we ex- 
pect them we have won the first 
round of the psychological fray in 
which we are about to engage; the 
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By CORNELIA C. HODGES, 
Equitable Life of lowa, 
Davenport Agency 
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element of surprise is gone. If we 
expect objections, we will be pre- 
pared for them, they seem to us a 
very normal situation and we accept 
them calmly. They are just a part 
of the procedure. 

In making this study, the first 
thing for us to consider is Why 
People Object. We must admit in 
the beginning that we cannot sell 
everybody and that we do not ex- 
pect to. That is necessary in build- 
ing the impregnable morale that 
keeps us keeping on. 

There are certain definite reasons 
why people object. We expect them 
to object; if they don’t—there is 
something wrong. The prospect may 
have a weak heart and be a bad phy- 
sical risk. He may have a weak head 
and be a bad financial risk. In either 
case he’s a bad risk and there are 
likely to be no renewals. If anyone 
is to remain solvent he has to build 
up a lot of sales resistance. If he 
buys everything, he pays for noth- 
ing, and would be constantly drop- 
ping one purchase for a first install- 
ment on another. If there were no 
objections, salesmen would be un- 
necessary and soon become extinct. 
This would become a mail order 
business, and we wouldn’t have a 


job. 
Emotion 


If our first consideration is Why 
People Object, the second one is 
Why People Act. It is a truism that 
men and women act chiefly from 
emotion. Fear is known to be one 
of the strongest emotions. Someone 
has wisely said “There are two rea- 
sons why a man buys life insurance 

-one is he is afraid he will die too 
soon and the other is he is afraid 
he will live too long’—fear is the 
underlying cause, 


All right—-fear is the underlying 
motive, but who is going to “fess 
up” to being afraid? A big strong 
man—afraid—never. A woman who 
buffets the billows and rides the 
waves of life, gay and intrepid— 
afraid—not she! These people have 
to be supplied with reasons for 
their actions. What they are really 
doing is asking you to supply them 
with reasons for doing what they 
want to do. Now, doesn’t that put 
a different complexion on objec- 
tions 

It makes a difference how we look 
at a thing. I am reminded of that 
by my old friend who just loves to 
tease, and his wife is his favorite 
victim. One day he indulged in tell- 
ing us that last winter when we 
were shoveling snow and freezing 
our fingers and toes and face and 
nose, he was basking in the sun on 
the sands of Florida and having a 
nice time watching the scantily-clad 
bathing beauties. His wife, a lovely 
little old lady, rose to the bait and 
retorted, “I don’t see anything so 
nice about looking at scantily-clad 
women.” And without even a 
twinkle in his eye, he informed her, 
“It makes a difference whose eyes 
does the lookin’, mother.” 


Viewpoint 


It does make a difference whose 
eyes “does the lookin’ ”—-whether 
they are the eyes of the agent whose 
basic philosophy gives him the 
knowledge that he can’t sell every- 
one, but that he can and will get his 
share of business—the agent who 
welcomes objections as a healthy 
symptom of real interest ; or whether 
they are the eyes of the agent who 
allows objections to back him off 
the boards, or who gets himself into 
an argument. No one ever won an 
argument, 

I like to listen respectfully to the 
objection, and then say, “Yes sir, 
you are dead right, brother, that’s 
why I’m here.” I get in the buggy 
and go right along with him, we 


(Continued on the next page) 








Answering Objections—Continued 


have a nice ride till I get hold of 
the reins and then we have a nicer 
time—we go down the road I want 
to go down. Sometimes he comes to, 
and the gentling process has to be 
begun all over, and sometimes he 
just won’t gentle, but if he doesn’t 
—what’s the difference—there are 
just as good fish in the sea as were 
ever caught out. So I get myself 
another prospect. 

Our clients are ordinary humans, 
made out of the same kind of clay 
we are made of, they are motivated 
by the same fears and loves and am- 
bitions and prides that we are. They 
want to provide for their families, 
they want to create estates, and they 
have often been thwarted in ac- 
complishing their aims. So they ap- 
proach a new situation with a lot of 
caution. They want to start on a 
good plan, but they want to be sure 
itis a good plan. Their way of find- 
ing out is to voice objections and 
thus give us an opportunity to prove 
its merits to them. The objection is 
really the green light—the “GO” 
signal. 


3 Steps 


Of the three steps of the buying 
process, the client supplies the first 
—the emotion. He asks us to supply 
the second, the reasons; from there 
it is easy to accomplish the third— 
action. 

The objection that he brings up 
in asking us to supply the reasons 
may be divided into four classes— 
no want, no money, no confidence, 
no hurry. 

In the first case, we must become 
want makers; it is easy to show that 
the contract provides both protec- 
tion and projection. He will need 
protection if he dies too soon, and 
the projection of income if he lives 
too long. We can show him he has 
a guaranteed savings in the plan 
which by the use of his “paid-up” 
values he protects and increases 
after the first few years. 

He sometimes likes to tell us he 
can make more money than the in- 
surance company can. Again, I like 
to agree with him. He’s “unusual, 
a fine business man.” He is flattered, 
he thinks he’s told that agent off, 
and he relaxes. Then I ask him how 
much he can make it make. He tells 
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me, oh, maybe 10%. That’s “fine.” 
I look all my admiration at him. I 
have a lot of respect for a man who 
can do that—frankly, I can’t. I ask 
him how much interest money would 
cost him if he borrowed it, then he 
beams—he’s telling me. Maybe he 
says 3%—I look stupid and figure 
out that the difference between 10% 
and 3 is 7%. 





Technique 


Seven per cent is a lot of 
money, more than twice what money 
is worth. Then I shoot at him the 
idea that that 7% is he himself. | 
say it’s YOU, just YOU. I ask 


what he bothers to make the 7% 





T~> —— 
PND 





"Oh! Boy! What a Beautiful Body!—Er! Ah. 
Hello, Dear!—of water." 





for, and the answer is obvious: his 
family, his own old age—and we 
are off. If you have a building that 
gave you a return of 7% on the in- 
vestment, would you insure it 
against fire? Then why not insure 
that little spark of something that 
we call life, that is what really 
makes the 7% ? 

I like to compare a farm that will 
give an income for old age or family 
support with an insurance contract. 
The farm costs a down payment plus 
taxes, plus interest, plus insurance, 
plus upkeep, plus an annual pay- 
ment on the mortgage. The policy 
costs only the annual payment or 
premium. In the event of death, 
will the mortgage holder give the 








widow the mortgage? In the evegf 
the owner becomes discouraged ¢ 
for any reason can’t keep up th 
payments, can he build a_ feng 
through the middle of the farm an} 
own what he has paid for? Sill 
questions, but those things hold tru 
in the case of the insurance policy, 




















An Alibi Whe 
a genull 

If the objection of “No Money’gthat |i: 
is made and it is really true, though | 
agent is pretty well stopped, buf™ef /'/«. 












often that objection is an alibi. Yoy 
know I heard that word mispro 
nounced and it gave me a very good 
definition for the word. The accent} 
was misplaced, and the word became 
a-li-bi, and often that objection is an 
a-li-bi. 
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The “No Confidence” objection 
calls for a bit of missionary work 
The client does not know the good 
old Equitable of Iowa as we do, and 
therefore he can’t appreciate it. It 
is up to us to inspire him with the 
confidence we feel, tell him a bit off 
the history of the Company. I some- 
times tell them of my own experi- 
ence with it, through the last twenty 
years, and the depression period, and 
show the photostat of my check for 
a matured endowment policy. I like 
to quote Kathleen Norris here—‘“A 





































girl from birth to eighteen needs overlo 
good parents, from eighteen to the “en 
thirty-five needs good looks, from “7 - 
thirty-five to fifty-five needs per- : % 
sonality, and after that the old lady You | 
needs cash.” — 
by po 
tor oe 
Action vides 
@ times 
And, finally the objection of “No Bu 
Hurry.” Well, maybe there isn’t, § ing p 
but the newspapers and radio news @ mora 
broadcasts are full of accounts of @ fairl 
people for whom there would seem @ first 
to have been need for hurry. I like } 
to answer, “That’s why I’m here.” 
I seek to get his facts, to voice his 
emotion, to give him reasons, to offer § 1! 
him a solution, to make a recom- § inter 
mendation and suggest a policy, and § quest 
then ask for his signature on an § to a 
application. that 
It w 


Prospecting is as easy as flushing | 
game, and sometimes closing it as 
easy as fishing in a barrel—but 
sometimes it requires all the skill of 
an expert angler. You get a strike, | 
and he runs—you play him and you 
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iim, you coax him and you 
and finally one of two 
\ippens—you land him or he 
vay. But that is where the 
i comes in and the real chal- 
f underwriting lies. 


Morale 


\When we become saturated with 
h genuine understanding of the place 
insurance fills, and a thor- 
belief in it as a financial way 
we find it not only easy 
to talk convincingly of it, but it is 
ard to stay at home and not go 
hunting for prospects. On the whole, 
it is the easiest business in the world 
when it is worked the hardest, and 
the hardest when. it is worked the 
It gives you returns not 
only in commissions, but in the sat- 
isfaction of work well done. It 
huilds you a business of your own, 
which is ideally suited to any condi- 
tion the future may conjure up. You 
are helping men insure the future 
for their children, protect fathers 
and mothers against unseemly bur- 
dens, protect the old man or woman 
from poverty in the years beyond 
his earning time. You are helping 
parents teach their children monev 
management, a very important link 
in education that is almost altogether 
overlooked. You are contributing to 
the immediate economic welfare of 
the nation and world by syphoning 
off the spending power of the people. 
You are building a monument of 
service block by block, and policy 
by policy, which moulds the future 
for generations yet to come and pro- 
vides opportunity at opportune 
times, 

Build yourself that sort of a fight- 
ing philosophy and an impregnable 
morale, put your wits to work and 
fairly sponge out objections that at 
first appear to be overwhelming. 


easiest. 


To Disturb Complacency 


This prospect wasn’t in the least 
interested in life insurance. Guarded 
questioning revealed that he belonged 
to a religious sect which believed 
that ‘God will provide’; he thought 
it would display a lack of faith to 
purchase life insurance for his own 
family. I appreciated the man’s 
sincerity; he was obviously a fine 
type. physically and morally clean, 
of more than average education. Re- 
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HOW THE 1945 LIFE INSURANCE 
INCOME DOLLAR WAS USED 
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fraining from argument, I told him 
how much I had enjoyed our talk, 
left him my card and asked him to 
call me if I could ever be of any 
assistance to him. 

About a year later he did so and 
asked me how much $2,000 insur- 
ance would cost. I completed the 
application forms, got his cheque, 
and then asked him what had altered 
his views. He replied that their 
pastor had died and left a widow 
and six children to be cared for by 
the congregation. I could not resist 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
to tell him that my father had been 
a clergyman, but had always 
preached that God would provide 
for those who had done everything 
possible to provide for themselves 
and their dependents. 

This client has since bought two 
more policies from me and has pur- 
chased for his family a house on 
which the mortgage is now nearly 
clear. He still believes that God will 
provide, but realizes that it may be 
in wisdom and not necessarily in 
dollars and cents. 

(In the Equiowa.) 


D/ 
2.4¢ 


1.2¢ | 
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A MODERN FABLE 


MAN was hunting one day in 

a forest when a terrible storm 

came up. He looked about for shel- 

ter. There was none. It began to 

rain in torrents. So he crawled into 
a hollow log. It fitted snugly. 

The rain lasted for hours. The 
water soaked through the wood. 
The log began to swell. When the 
storm was over the hunter could not 
get out. 

He strained with all his might to 
free himself. But the log held tight. 
Exhausted, he gave up. He knew 
that he would starve to death. 

Like a drowning man, he saw his 
whole life flash before him espe- 
cially his mistakes. He suddenly re- 
membered that he had never started 
a life insurance policy and that his 
wife and baby, penniless, would 
starve. 

This thought made him feel so 
small that he was able to crawl out 
of the log without difficulty. 

Mark A. Ellison, General Agent, 
Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company. 
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Occidenta 


“We 


THE “AYES” 
HAVE IT! 


SHOULD COMPANIES sell Permanent 


and Total Disability Income benefits 
with their life insurance policies? 


Everybody's debating that one today 
Meanwhile, we're doing it-have been 
without interruption, since 1921. 


$10-a-month income-not $5. 
Four-month waiting period-not six. 
Written on Term plans, too! 


Underwriters who have decided this de- 
bate affirmatively will find here what 
their clients seek. 


n 

\ Life Insurance Company 

of California 

H JENKINS . VICE PRESIDENT 
Vv. . 
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lifetime renewals — they | 
pay !! 
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STIMULATING PORTRAYAL 


OU don’t have to be crazy to 
be in the life insurance business 


it it does help. Take million dol- 
r producers, for instance. No two 
e alike, of course, but consider 
eir conduct in the light of modern 
ental research. There is one I 
mow whose weakness runs to en- 


usiasm. Get him in the presence 
f a prospect and he talks and talks. 
He violates all the laws of good 
elling but, boy, does he go to town 
nannual volume! Put him in a war 
lant to sell life insurance and he 
egins at the bottom with porters 
nd elevator operators and ends at 
he top with the president. At the 
nd of the day after four or five 
ood sales, he’s still going strong 
nd it’s whispered that the family 
requently has to fish him out of the 
handelier to get him to come to 
inner. 


Red Apples 


There’s another I know who runs 
o red apples. He brings ’em in 
when you’ve had a birthday. Silly 
dea for a sane man, isn’t it? And 
just sticky with emotional appeal. 
fou can’t imagine a good level- 
headed bond salesman doing a stunt 
like that, and you can’t imagine a 
nard boiled business man falling for 
it, but darn it—it sells insurance. 
One man cuts out all sorts of little 
clippings about a prospect’s family 
and sends them to him. Another 
came into a prospect’s office with a 
tennis racquet one day and asked 
him how he thought his back stroke 
would be at 65. It sold a retirement 
plan, I hear. Doesn’t sound like 
career underwriting to me! 
Apparently it takes a couple of 
years of exposure before the real 
breakdown occurs. New agents are 
quite normal. Of course, after they 
have dusted off the seat of their 
trousers about three times in the 
course of a day, they assure them- 
selves that they were crazy to have 
ever entered the business. If you, 
at your age, get kicked out of an 
office, you’re probably up to no 
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by FRANK ANSLEY 
Supervisor, Cleveland Agency, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


good; but when a beginner has the 
same experience he’s just learning 
the hard way. And it’s a funny thing 
about this business that unless you 
learn the hard way, you don’t seem 
to appreciate it. Show me the ex- 
perienced man who sticks, regardless 
of how tough the going, and I will 
show you the man who began the 
hard way. 

The mental unbalance of the com- 
mon agent doesn’t get the same 
world publicity as that of the mil- 
lionaire but it is still just as ap- 
parent. Take a sales interview at 
any point and I defy the most opti- 
mistic psychologist to describe it as 
normal. Let’s follow the course of 
Elmer, hero of a thousand sales and 
ten times that number of turndowns. 

Suppose Elmer enters the office of 
Mr. Townsend and approaches the 
princess at the desk. The idea is to 
see old Townsend but the princess 
is in an ugly mood, due to lack of 
cigarettes, and decides to give Elmer 
the brush-off. After his inquiry for 
Mr. Townsend, she says, “Who is 
calling?” or “Is Mr. Townsend ex- 
pecting you?” This is what is known 
as an opening gambit and from here 
on Elmer is on his own because as 
far as the princess is concerned, 
she has the pointer on the Frigidaire 
turned up to “very cold.” 


Mental Unbalance 


Here’s where Elmer begins to 
show his mental unbalance. Every- 
thing points to the fact that he’s not 
wanted in that particular office and 
were he quite normal, he’d just go 
somewhere where he’d be welcome 
—the movies, for instance. But does 
he quit? No sir! He may say, 
“Please tell Mr. Townsend Mr. 
Blurt is here.” If the girl has heard 
that one, he will probably insist on 
trying some other way. He might 
even get the boss on the ‘phone and 


explain that he’s here to talk to him 
about his son John or his daughter 
Joyce. 

There are other ways—all flying 
directly in the face of Providence 
and the young lady at the desk. One 
office even helps a poor guy like 
Elmer to get appointments, thereby 
aiding him in his delusion. The plan, 
I hear, turns nine out of ten appoint- 
ments into sales interviews. It seems 
somebody in the office has rigged 
up a telephone approach the sales- 
man just reads to the prospect. 


Technique 


Let’s assume Elmer gets in. He 
must have gotten in somewhere be- 
cause I hear the Aetna wrote $163,- 
000,000 of ordinary business last 
year. Suppose, just as Elmer ar- 
rives, the prospect slides a New 
Yorker which he has been reading 
into the center drawer and then be- 
comes very busy with a letter from 
the W. P. B. which originally was 
right under the New Yorker. Any 
normal combative male would prob- 
ably slide his hat back on his head 
and say “All right, brother, I saw 
you slip that magazine into your 
desk.” Again, not Elmer. He prob- 
ably says, “I see you are very busy 
and I have a suggestion to make. 
Give me just five minutes and any 
further conversation after that time 
will be at your request.” or perhaps 
he murmurs something that he feels 
will be in Mr. Townsend’s interest 
such as “increases the effectiveness 
of your present insurance 10 to 
40%” or “it has proven so valuable 
to other people in your position,” etc. 
and etc. 

If you think that doesn’t demon- 
strate the broken mental state of the 
underwriter, consider what comes 
after. The sales interview is on— 
the place drips with motivation and 
love of family. Finally, there isn’t 
a dry eye in the house except Mr. 
Townsend’s and once in six times 
even he breaks down. When he does, 
there’s a sale! 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Stimulating Portrayal—Continued 


If no break occurs, a sane out- 
sider would wonder at the scene, 
for here is a tearful salesman plead- 
ing with a stern and hard-faced 
prospect for the protection of his, 
the prospect’s family. Eventually, 
if the interview goes on long enough, 
the outsider might wonder who owns 
who and perhaps even to question 
Elmer’s relation to the prospect’s 
wite and children. 


Closes 


Somebody made a survey recently 
which was published in the trade 
magazines and which describes the 
average business man’s reaction to 
life insurance salesmen. One opinion 
was particularly choice. The man 
interviewed said he likes the sales- 
man who could take “no” for an 
answer and then recheck with the 
prospect in one, two or three months 
as the prospect might indicate. | 
like salesmen like that, too, but I’d 
rather see them with some ambitious 
competitior. Our Elmer, however, 
is too far gone to take “no” for an 
answer. On a slip in his pocket, he 
has five different closes from the 
Life School. The first one says, 
“Close on a minor point.” So he 
tries that, but the prospect refuses 
to give his wife’s first name. Then 
he tries for a series of yesses. Some- 
how, eventually, he finds one that 
clicks, such as “Mr. Townsend, in 
order to get this plan you have to 
qualify financially, morally, and 
physically. I am sure about the first 
two but only one of our medical 
department can qualify you on the 
third. This we will be glad to do 
at your convenience and our ex- 
pense. Would this afternoon or to- 
morrow morning suit you best?” 

Why on earth anyone persists that 
far is simply not understandable. 
These are the prospect’s wife and 
children. It’s his own money being 
spent, and surely he of all people 
knows what he wants to do with his 
money and his family. If the aver- 
age underwriter had a grain of com- 
mon decency left, he would act on 
the request he receives so often, 
“Leave it with me and I'll call you 
up.” Maybe there is a shortage of 
‘phones in business offices. I hear 
one prospect did call up an agent and 
it absolutely spoiled the agent. He 
sits around all day waiting for an- 
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other to do the same thing. So 
Elmer and all his ilk move in on 
their prospects. The result is that 
all over the country they are making 
life miserable for a lot of nice family 
men and very comfortable for the 
family men’s families. 


Philosophy 


One of the grandest men I know 
died the other day. He died with 
his boots on, which is the way all 
good underwriters should die. Some 
months before his passing, he made 
this remark, “Here I’ve been forty 
years in this business selling some- 
thing no one can see and very few 
understand, to people who do not 
want to buy it and” and with a happy 
sigh, “I’ve made a darned good liv- 
ing doing it.” 












DR.J.GROWN 
OBSTETRICS 


One final word. It may be that 
some General Agents and some 
C.L.U.’s will object to being classi- 
fied as other than normal. They 
may be right in some instances be- 
cause like all cases of psychoneu- 
rosis, the further they are removed 
from the battle line, the more normal 
they become. There are, however, 
both General Agents and C.L.U.’s 
who still get mighty peculiar when 
they get into a sales interview. They 
may not always sell the case but they 
are the kind who caused one thor- 
oughly mollified prospect to remark, 
“You might as well get out your 
check-book. Eventually, he’s going 
to sell you anyway and it saves a lot 
of wear and tear to just submit 
gracefully right at the beginning.” 
Personally, I know one C.L.U. down 
in Washington whom that remark 
fits rather closely. 


From Life Aetna-izer by special permission. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUN 


F ewoted step in support of 
search in the field of diseases 
the heart and arteries was taken 4 
June by the Life Insurance Medig 
Research Fund with the award 9 
nine fellowships, totalling $23,0() 





N] 


for post-graduate research and sty \C\ 1 
dent training. Award of the felloygMoi 2 sv 
ships, the first to be made by th@msing 0! 
Fund, coincided with the approyagpours ahe 


of eleven new grants, totalligggnd myst 
$162,000, to ten institutions for 1 lace witl 
search in this field. These grants anjghe Sun I 
awards bring to $621,000 the alloafmhey all 
tions for research made by the Funfffour 0! 
since it started operation last fall, GRoors 0! t 
“Two types of fellowships apjgo admit < 
granted by the Fund,” said Dygither sid 
Francis R. Dieuaide, scientific digvatching 
rector of the Fund, in commentinggn their | 
on the awards. “The senior fellow.@o rest a 
ships are given to graduates whgwithin tl 
have a doctor’s degree in medicinggmen Jum 
or the related medical sciencesqfook up 
Junior fellowships are awarded ti@ghen po 
undergraduate students in medicaggional 1% 
schools who desire to take an extrapoxes a 
year for training in scientific regprates, be 
search. It is hoped that this propoppled 
gram may serve to increase thegubber-ti 
number of research workers, oaded, \ 
“Fellowships are open to residents These 
of the United States and Canada, epeated 
Senior fellows usually receive $2, ruck fol 
500 to $3,500 a year, while junior ights, he 
fellows are given $1,500 to $2,000jRnd me 
a year.” cene—a 
It is expected that additional fel-ffor 2 s 
lowships will be awarded later this len. re 
year, Dr. Dieuaide said. Of the ninegthe tact 
fellowships just awarded, he added,jjvere—t 
four are for post-graduate research” €ver) 
into cardiovascular diseases and fivemvestior 
are to medical students for training |p! those 
and research. we cur 
Dr. Dieuaide, who has become Wat 0 
associated with the staff of the Col-JP! Ger 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of fRht litt 
Columbia University as Clinical #™ sto 
Professor of Medicine, announced §§@"d 
that on July 1 the office of the Life ff be 4 
Insurance Medical Research Fund J thet 
was established at the New York J 0 
Academy of Medicine, 103rd Street eeoturt 
and Fifth Avenue, New York City. thing h 
The Fund is supported by 149 legal worked 
reserve life insurance companies in Fg 
the United States and Canada, the Fe 0us 
139 United States contributing com- FPS¢s' 









panies representing 93% of the life o— d 
insurance in force for all United J 
States companies. empty, 
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NITED KINGDOM 
SECURITY DEPOSIT 


i. in 1940, in the early hours 

, summer morning, with the 

of the sun still some three 
head, events of an unusual 
nysterious import were taking 
within the dark precincts of 

sin Life Building in Montreal. 

y all began at the bewitching 
our of 2 am., when the ramp 
hoors of the Head Office were raised 
o admit a heavily loaded truck. On 
‘ther side of the ramp men stood 


iMvatching in silence. They had rifles 


As the truck came 
o rest at the unloading platforms 
vithin the building, more armed 
yen jumped from the vehicle and 
“up surrounding positions. 
‘hen porters of the Canadian Na- 
ional Express sprang into action. 
foxes a little larger than orange 
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# rates, bound with steel tapes, were 
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oppled from the truck onto small 
ubber-tired carriages, which, as 
vaded, were silently wheeled away. 

These strange proceedings were 
epeated time and time again. One 
ruck followed another. Beneath the 
ights, hour after hour, men watched 
ind men worked. A_ grotesque 
cene—a fantastic modern setting 
for a smuggler’s cave, or pirate’s 
len. To onlookers unfamiliar with 
he facts—as, indeed, most of them 
vere—there was dramatic intensity 
nevery movement. No one asked 
juestions. The rifles in the hands 
i those silent men did not encour- 
we curiosity. After all, there was 
1war on. The overwhelming might 
i Germany was directed against 
hat little green island with naught 
wut stout hearts and narrow seas to 
kuard the shores. Something had 
0 be done with the Crown Jewels, 
or the bullion, or the precious treas- 
ure of an Empire gathered through 
centuries of history. ... Yes, some- 
thing had to be done. . . . The men 
worked on. The _ rubber-wheeled 
carriages loaded high with the mys- 
erious cases continued their quiet 
assage towards the elevators and 
there disappeared into the bowels of 
the earth. Later, they re-appeared, 
empty, only to be loaded once more 
to repeat the operation. 
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And so it went, hour after hour. 
The ramp doors were raised and 
lowered ; the morning light began to 
break. Then came the sun through 
the warm haze rising off the distant 
river. Time passed, and as the last 
empty truck left the building the 
City had not yet come to life. The 
armed guards of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police departed. 
Tired porters who had laboured 
through the night passed into the 
new day to sleep off their exhaus- 
tion. A brief hour or so later came 


discharged its cargo at an East 
Canadian port some days later, five 


civilians, a little paler and a little 


thinner, left the ship with a deep 


sense of respect for the men who 
could stand that sort of thing all 
the time. . . .”” What this brief para- 
graph does not make clear is that 
these five civilians had experienced 
a mode of travel seldom the lot of 
their kind. In a most anxious pe- 
riod of the world’s tumultuous his- 
tory they had crossed the Atlantic 
in ane of ‘His Majesty’s cruisers. 


Notice is hereby given that the United Kingdom Security 
Deposit, 62 Sun Life Building, Montreal, will close for 
the deposit of securities on the evening of Wednesday, 


15th August, 1945. 


the office workers, hundreds of them 

. girls clad in the light attire of 
a perfect summer day, men hatless 
and occasionally coatless, but there 
was no trace at all of the strange 
episode which would later come to 
be written into the history of a 
nation. 


England in 1940 


All these events occurred on a 
warm July morning in the year 
1940. Later there appeared in a 
magazine published in London, 
England, printed “at the sign of the 
Dolphin,” and having the quaint 
title of “The Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street,” a short article which 
began: “Late one June evening last 
year, a ship slipped out of a Scot- 
tish port with five members of the 
staff of the Bank of England 
aboard. It zig-zagged, rolled, pitched 
and tossed its way at full speed 
across the Atlantic, and when it 


A. S. CRAIG, Manager. 


They had travelled aboard a ship of 
war, not only incurring the discom- 
forts which hardened navy men ig- 
nore, but also in the face of hazards 
for which they were untrained and 
ill-prepared. 

And now to lift the curtain a lit- 
tle more on this unusual drama, 
it should be known that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the 18th 
of July, 1940, made the following 
dispassionate announcement in the 
British House of Commons: “So 
that American and other securities 
which are marketable outside Brit- 
ain may continue to be realized in 
an orderly fashion, it is convenient 
for them to be held in North Amer- 
ica, and accordingly the bulk of the 
securities in question are being held 
in Canada pending their realiza- 
tion.” 

And that is all that was told to 
the British public about an incident 
without precedent in old country 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Security Deposit—Continued 


history, when billions of dollars 
worth of securities belonging to resi- 
dents of the United Kingdom were 
transferred from those islands 
threatened by imminent invasion, to 
the comforting security of specially 
constructed vaults within the third 
basement of the Head Office of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. And the early morning 
episode described in the opening 
paragraphs was just another scene 
in the colossal drama of great World 
War Il—a scene which demon- 
strated the genius of these people 


whose stern task it was to stem the 
march of the oppressors while con- 
tinuing to conduct their own affairs 
“in an orderly fashion.” 

x *k * 

Actually, the scene opened after 
the fall of France during the Spring 
of 1940. It was then known that if 
the British Isles fell to the enemy 
the war would be continued from 
Canada as the central bastion of 
defence. At that time the United 
States was benevolently neutral. If 
the worst befell, and Britain were 
swept by invasion, funds would be 
required in Canada to carry on the 
fight against Nazi domination. Se- 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning want and 
need, Please send me a supply 
so that I may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


servicemen 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 


forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurance, 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 


appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 


and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 


concerns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 


life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 


Service life insurance and urges the serviceman to retain and convert 


toa permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Glounded 1967 


Home Office 
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curities belonging to residents of # 
United Kingdom which were read“! 
saleable in North America, toget 
with British gold holdings, form@e™! 
part of the potential foreign ¢ 
change assets of the United Kiy 
dom. The decision of the Brit 
Treasury to ship these assets { 
Canada for safe custody was j 
evitable. Almost equally inevitd 
was the choice of the Sun Lif 
Building in Montreal as being { 
only available and suitable locati 
in the Dominion for housing sv 
assets. The hourly-expected boy 
bardment of London from the 
made prompt action imperative. 
Majesty’s Treasury issued a “J 
rection” and the Defence ( Finan¢ 
Regulations instructed all banks} 
the United Kingdom to surrend 
to the Bank of England dollar a 
certain other ‘foreign’  securiti 
held, both on their own account at 
on behalf of their clients. These g 
curities were centralized in sund 
packing centres in Britain for uk 
mate shipment to Canada. The 
total value remained an inviolal 
secret, but the figure was undoul 
edly an astronomical one. 
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And now to pick up this amazin “a = 
story from within the walls of a pon in 
own Sun Life Building. In Mhitest py 
President’s office, on a warm afte by prodt 
noon in June, 1940, Mr. Wood affone of 
an official of the Bank of Canad 4... 
conferred together, discussing ya; imy 
matter of most urgent business Wiome th 
H. McAuslane, in charge of thhecuritic 
Company’s Real Estate, and wi Atlantic 
the ¢ ompany’s architect, A. J. Ginat a } 
Paine. distincti 
They were told that the Bank @wealth 1 
England desired specific accommfern Her 
dation of at least 8,000 square fa \ro1 
in an absolutely secure location. TMlon},. 4 
Bank of England also desired fing wh 
vault measuring 50’ x 60’ whereéffing no 
a large shipment of securities froffjther. 
Britain might be safely housef sponsib 
Following the discussion, it was (#pfter yy), 
cided that the third basement of tlfny unce 
Sun Life Building, deep within ti; susp 
solid rock of the Island of Montrea purpose 
where the Company’s workshofi7,.. 
and building stores were situatefenen 
was the ideal spot. fernal n 
Twenty-four hours later the Stipe, 
Life workshops and _ store-rooffno inte 
were on the way out. Elsewher 
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ie pany’s own staff of arch- 
OO oct ‘an an intensive job on 


Cage ns blueprints. Problems and 
Se mpcations ensued. Plumbing, 
TR nti n, electrical work, 50 feet 
1 ad wre below street level, had to 
Kiy e taken care of... . Swiftly, the 
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‘S li me (oe task; the materialization of 
tab at those plans signified. To build 
lif security vault you require steel, 
'S ad lors of it. But where on earth 
Cade uid <ieel be obtained in wartime? 
> Se fhere just wasn’t any—or so it 
ba eemed. Even the second-hand sup- 
he j Jy had run out. Someone had an 
© A@nspiration. Surely in this great 
| MB) ominion there must be an old rail- 
— vay, forgotten and disused? . 
nie \nd, indeed, there was. The for- 
ey sotten railway was found, and 870 









ails appeared to do a noble job in 
heir old age. They were converted 
nto steel beams and _ reinforced 
smalls. 

The next problem was the door 
.and a vault door at that. This 
vas an item that you just couldn’t 
pick up at the neighbouring hard- 
yvare store. Nor could such a com- 
licated piece of mechanism be made 
m short order. Fortunately, execu- 
tives of the Royal Bank of Canada 
had already made it known that 
heir co-operation could be depended 
ipon in case of need, and when this 
latest problem arose they solved it 
producing the desired door. True, 
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od afbone of the Royal Bank branches 
ANahad to.go without, but the sacrifice 
INS Bwas imperative. Already news had 
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come that several hundred boxes of 
securities were somewhere on the 
Atlantic. Later it became known 
J. Gthat a British warship had had the 
distinction of carrying a nation’s 
wealth to the security of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Men worked in feverish haste. 
Only a few knew the secret... 
and what a secret! The President, 
and not more than half a dozen 
others, carried this enormous re- 
sponsibility in their minds month 
alter month. They had been told in 
no uncertain terms that not a breath 
of suspicion regarding the ultimate 
purpose of the vault must escape. 
They dreamed of sabotage, of 
eemy agents, of mysterious in- 
iernal machines. They looked under 
thir beds at night. Tension 
mounted as it became obvious that 
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producers: 


Arizona 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 


fidential. 


the vault could not be finished in 
time. A rapid decision was made, 
and the first home of the securities 
was prepared in another section of 
the basement known as the Buttress 


Room. Here a temporary bank 
alarm system was installed and a 
heavy guard of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, housed in a spe- 
cially-built dormitory, took over the 
responsibility of custody. These 
men received their meals in the Sun 
Life cafeteria so that those off duty 
were always within reach in event 
of emergency. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


UW. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Virginia 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system.. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


x * * 

Meanwhile, the construction of 
the vault made rapid progress. Since 
the working space was limited, par- 
ticularly in height, the problem of 
mixing the 800,000 Ibs. of concrete 
required for the job presented some 
difficulties. Two powerful compres- 
sors were set up on the sidewalks 
outside the building, and a large air 
hose was taken down into the low- 
est basement. Sand, cement, very 
fine stone and water were fed into 
a hopper and blown into the walls. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Security Deposit—Continued 


A steady stream of concrete flowed 
day and night into the forms and 
around the steelwork. One day fol- 
lowed another without  let-up. 
Twenty-five days later the gigantic 
vault, 60 feet square, was finished. 
On July 28th, 1940, the boxes of 
securities, which had steadily grown 
in number by the arrival of new 
shipments, were transferred to their 
impregnable quarters—more than 


PROOF 0’ THE PUDDING 





“If our company did not 
have its present copyrighted 
QVS Contract, and some 
other company came out 
with such a plan, I probably 
would be compelled against 
my wishes to give up my 
present connections—high- 
ly satisfactory ’tho they are 
—and join the company 
which offered me and my 
associates the many QVS 
advantages. 

ROBERT GINSBURG 
Agency Megr., St. Louis District. 





Q... quality 
V... volume 
§...service 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W. V. Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver 1, Colo. 
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2,000 boxes in all, the savings and 
investments of the British people 
who were now enduring the first 
onslaught of the German Luftwaffe. 
Also completed was a working space 
for a staff of nearly 100 clerks, and 
thousands of files and records. 


Conducting Business 


There is little that can be said of 
the inside operation of the United 
Kingdom Security Deposit—the of- 
ficial title of this unique establish- 
ment. The Bank of England is 
notably silent on most things con- 
cerning itself. We have made a 
point of asking questions which for 
the most part were met with polite 
evasion. However, for the record, 
the name of A. S. Craig, leader of 
the five officials of the Bank, is men- 
tioned here. He and his assistants 
made the somewhat tempestuous 
voyage in the British warship. Later 
they were joined by their families, 
and settled down to a new way of 
life with the zest of pioneers, which 
—in the historical sense—they truly 
were. The job of checking and sort- 
ing the securities and compiling ade- 
quate card systems suitable for the 
extraordinary circumstances was a 
formidable one. In the first few 
months no less than 6,000 ‘Query 
Slips’ drawing attention to material 
discrepancies were dispatched to 
England. Incidentally, 70 miles of 
tape were used in tying up parcels 
of securities, but we are not told 
if the colour was red. 


x & © 


The transfer of many thousands 
of holdings to the account of H.M. 
Treasury on one continent, and the 
prompt payment for them on an- 
other, involved much careful prepa- 
ration of the necessary machinery. 
Thousands of holdings had to be 
dealt with each day, and the task 
of keeping abreast of coupons and 
the many other complicated transac- 
tions and movements were per- 
formed by these five gentlemen 
from the Bank of England together 
with a local staff enlisted from the 
Montreal bond and stock-brokerage 
houses and Montreal banks. One of 
the many incidents following shortly 
after the establishment of the De- 
posit was the acquisition by the 
3ritish Treasury of large blocks of 
the United States and Canadian se- 





curities from their original owner 
for sale on the North American co 
tinent to help meet the British wa 
expenditure. These fellows on tk 
other side of the Atlantic have ; 
habit of paying their way. 

And now the gentlemen of tk 
Bank of England have packed 1 
and left. For over five years the 
played their secret part behind tk 
scenes in a devastating world dram, 
Kingdoms have fallen and men one 
mighty in conceit have completd 
the cycle of their miserable destin; 
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With the advent of peace comes th@proper | 
end of the United Kingdom Sef§of the 1 


curity Deposit in Canada. It ha 
returned home—to London—wher 
it belongs, but has taken back j 
sadly diminished volume of securifM Guertin 
ties. The price of war has beesfturn to 
heavy indeed for those sturdy peopk# It is 
of that little green island on thdMthis su 
far side of the Atlantic. 


—Sun Life Revier 
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DIVIDEND SCALES 
UNCHANGED 


HE following companies are con- 
tinuing for 1946-47 the dividenc 


It m 
scale in effect for 1945-46: General puch | 
American Life, St. Louis, Mo.;8jife in: 
George Washington Life, Charles-§ yoteq 
ton, West Va.; Lafayette Life, La f§ oreat | 
fayette, Ind.; Lincoln National Lifef individ 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; New York Sav guranc 
ings Bank Life Insurance, New person 
York, N. Y.; North American Lif jhejy ¢ 
Assurance, Toronto, Canada andj, 4 tr 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford yin ¢ 
Conn. cize e1 

slowly 
two y 
Carta 
CHICAGO LIFE INSURANCEE Unite: 
& TRUST COUNCIL ever, 
to ag 
New Officers upon 
tion ! 
EW officers elected by members§ | \ h 
of Chicago Life Insurance &§ "re: 


meeting ten t 
Earl M.§ have 


annual 
President, 


Trust Council at 
June 20 are: 


Schwemm, Great-West; Vice Presi-} Portlé 
dent, J. L. Chapman, City Nationalf the d 
Bank & Trust Company ; Treasurer, sutah 
W.N. Hiller, Penn Mutual; Secre-§ comp! 
tary, L. W. Fischer, American Na-] Stand 
tional Bank & Trust Company and] cupie 
Past President, H. W. Kitchell,f equi 


Continental Tllinois National Bank.§ the | 
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insurance, 
proper insurance of the imdividuals 
of the nation, and of the actuary’s 
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Guertin Legislation Dictionary 


tion of the goal of voluntary life 
namely, 


es [ month we started considera- 
















adequate and 


function in attaining that goal. In 


this article we come back to a con- 
sideration of the progress of the 
Guertin Legislation hoping to re- 


turn to the broader theme later on. 

It is desirable to come back to 
this subject because the Guertin 
Legislation seems to be hanging fire 
unduly, and because this legislation 


will in the future be a very im- 
portant factor in getting on with 
the big national job of the life in- 


surance Companies. 
Hanging Fire? 


It may seem unfortunate that so 
much time and effort of our best 
life insurance brains are being de- 
voted to technicalities when the 
great practical job of making the 
individuals of the nation truly in- 
surance-minded and conscious of 
personal responsibility is crying for 
their time and skill. However, this 
isa true republic and we must re- 
tain the right to discuss and criti- 
ce even though it means moving 
slowly. Five hundred and seventy- 
two years elapsed between Magna 
Carta and the Constitution of the 
United States. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that it will not take that long 
to agree throughout the country 
upon suitable life insurance legisla- 
tion! 

Why is the legislation hanging 
fire? Since the last article was writ- 
ten the Insurance Commissioners 
have held their June meeting in 
Portland, Oregon, when once more 
the difficulty of drafting language, 
suitable for the policy form, and 
complying with Section 2(f) of the 
Standard Non-Forfeiture Law, oc- 
cupied the limelight. That section 
requires, among the provisions of 
the policy, “a statement of the 
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I 
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method to be used in calculating the 
cash surrender value and the paid-up 
non-forfeiture benefit under the 
policy.” In this matter, of course, 
is involved the famous “Adjusted 
Premium,” or some “‘Non-Forfei- 
ture Factor” which will give cash 
and non-forfeiture values at least 
as liberal as the “Adjusted Pre- 
mium” of the legislation. 

It seems a pity that Section 2(f) 
in the original model bill instead of 
burdening the policy with technical 
description had not simply required 
that the formula for the cash sur- 
render and paid-up non-forfeiture 
values, and the manner in which 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Flas authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


same are affected by policy addi- 
tions or indebtedness, meet with the 
approval of the insurance depart- 
ment and be on file with the depart- 
ment. The latest suggestion is that 
the policy contain some simple state- 
ment like the following: “The cash 
surrender values under this policy 
are calculated according to the Com- 
missioners Non-Forfeiture Value 
method with a non-forfeiture factor 
In the blank space 
would doubtless go the Adjusted 
Premium per 1,000 or some not less 
liberal factor. One wonders what 
would happen if the company de- 
cided to liberalize the factor with 
increasing duration of policy. Pre- 
sumably it could state a series of 


factors and the policy years in 
which they became operative. 
Simplification Sought 

It was hoped that something 


might be done in the matter of 
adopting simplified wording at the 
June meeting of the Commissioners, 
but the question has been postponed 
until the December meeting. Mean- 
time the date January 1, 1948, on 
which the law becomes mandatory 
in several states, is rapidly coming 
nearer. 

Technical terms, of course, are 
inherent and essential in any legisla- 
tion which prescribes a standard of 
soundness for life insurance com- 
panies. The adjusted premium is 
not the only technical term involved. 
It is thought, therefore, that this 
article might be in the nature of a 
start towards a Guertin Legislation 
dictionary. 

With this thought in view we list 
below the different types of pre- 
mium mentioned in the Guertin 
Legislation, followed in each case 
by a definition or explanation : 

Net Premium. Various types of 
Net Premium (to be described be- 
low) are mentioned in the laws, such 

(Continued on the next page) 
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as Adjusted Premium, Net Level 
Premium and Modified Net Pre- 
mium. These net premiums are de- 
rived from the Contract Premium 
and are used in the technical manu- 
facturing of life insurance and non- 
forfeiture benefits. The policyholder 
has little or no direct concern with 
them. The idea of a net premium is 
essential in the purely mathematical 
construction of life insurance which 
assumes a fixed rate of mortality 
and a fixed rate of interest, and 
which underlies practical life insur- 
ance. It is something like the blue- 
print in the manufacture of an auto- 
mobile with no allowance for fabri- 
cation, construction, administration 
or selling costs, not to mention taxes. 


Mentioned in the Non-Forfeiture Law 


Premium—Just plain ‘“‘premium” 
means the premium payable to the 
company by the policyholder, tech- 
nically named “Gross Premium.” 

Adjusted Premium—This is a 
technical premium devised for the 
purpose of building cash values. 
More will be said about this later on. 

Uniform Premiums—Premiums 
paid by the policyholder which con- 
i the 


tinue same, year by year, 
throughout the duration of the 
] olicy. 


Fractional Premium—This is the 
term for any premium other than a 
full annual premium, such as a semi- 
annual, quarterly or monthly pre- 
mium. 


Mentioned in the Valuation Law 


Net Level Premium—This is ‘a 
technical premium sufficient to pro- 
vide the insurance and build the 
strictest form of reserve provided 
certain definitely assumed rates of 
mortality and interest continue to 
hold. It starts the first year and 
continues the same each _ year 
throughout the duration of the 
policy. It starts building reserves 
the first year. 

Contract Premium—This is the 
premium payable by the policyholder 
and is the same as Gross Premium 
mentioned below. 

Modified Net Premium—This is 
a technical premium which may be 
used instead of the Net Level Pre- 
mium just described. It is more 
realistic than the Net Level Pre- 
mium because it makes some defi- 
nite allowance for the expense con- 
nected with issuing the policy. In 
the case of Ordinary Life and other 
policies not more expensive than 
Twenty Payment Life, it starts the 
second year and then continues uni- 
form each year throughout the dura- 
tion of the policy. The insurance in 
the first year is technically taken 
care of by a Net One Year Term 
Premium. The modified net pre- 
mium commences to build reserves 
the second year. Its reserves, 
though not quite as strict as those 
of the Net Level Premium, are very 
sound and resemble those of the 
well known Illinois Standard of 
Valuation which was established in 
1907. 


Net One Year Term Premium— 
This can do the job of taking care 
of the insurance, apart from ex- 
penses, the first year, after which 
the Modified Net Premium can 
carry on. 

Varying Premiums—tThe pre- 
miums under a one year Renewable 
Term policy increase year by year, 
and are a type of varying premium. 

Gross Premium—tThis is the tech- 
nical name for the premium which 
the policyholder pays to the com- 
pany. This is the only premium in 
which the policyholder is really in- 
terested. Why is it called Gross 
Premium? To distinguish it from 
“Net Premium” and because it con- 
tains within itself the Net Premium 
plus margins for expenses, taxes and 
contingencies. These margins are, 
of course, necessary for the prac- 
tical conduct and soundness of the 
business. One job of the contingency 
margin is to make reasonably sure 
that the forecasts in the net premium 
regarding mortality and interest are 
realized. 

Composition of Net Premium. It 
is most important to realize that the 
Net Premium consists of two dis- 
tinct elements, namely (1) the Pro- 
tection Premium which provides the 
true. insurance, and (2) the Reserve 
Deposit which builds the reserves. 
These reserves, in the case of a 
Whole Life policy, must reach 1,000 
at age 100. And just as there are 
two distinct elements in the Net 
Premium so there are two corre- 
sponding parts in the policy, namely, 
decreasing Protection or Net 








Table Ill. Showing How Deposit Element in 
Table Il. Showing How "Modified Net Premium" Provides "Adjusted Premium" Provides for Initial 
Protection and Builds Reserves. Expenses and Builds Minimum Cash Values. 
Component Parts Component Parts of 
of 1,000 Policy Mod. Net Prem. 19.88 3% Increase Deposit Element 
Age Amt. of Reserve Protec- Deposit Int. in Provisn. Depos 3% Int. Increase Minimum 
Pol. End Protec- End of tion to on Reserve for to on Cash inC. V. Cash Val. Pol. 
=r. eh tion Year Premium Reserve Rsrv (6)+(7)] Init. Exp. ie  F Value (10)+(11) End Year Yr. 
ci) ‘@) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
1 36 1000.00 0 4.46 (15.42) * 0 0 16.21 0) RY cd” 3 Sede 1 
2 37 984.31 15.69 4.64 15.24 45 15.69 16.02 0 05 Ee es te 2 
: 2 968.35 31.65 4.84 15.04 92 15.96 1.83 14.00 42 14.42 14.42 3 
4 39 952.12 47.88 5.05 14.83 1.40 16.23 aod 15.62 90 16.52 30.94 4 
5 640 935.65 64.35 5.28 14.60 1.87 16.47 seheaie 15.38 1.39 16.77 4771 5 
64.35 47.71 
60 95 101.72 898.28 896.47 60 
61 96 89.92 910.08 34.59 -14.71 26.51 11.80 —14.45 26.46 12.01 908.48 61 
62 97 76.24 923.76 33.10 -13.22 26.90 13.68 —12.94 26.86 13.92 922.40 62 
63 98 62.10 937.90 33.06 -13.18 2d ae 14.14 —12.90 27.29 14.39 936.79 63 
64 99 49.00 951.00 34.47 -14.59 27.69 13.10 -14.34 27.67 13.33 950.12 64 
65 100 0 1000.00 0 19.88 29.12 49.00 20.75 29.13 49.88 1000.00 65 


* Provision for initial expense. 
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GROWTH SITUATION 


‘he territory of Shenandoah Life is strate- 
sically situated in one of the fastest grow- 
ng sections of the country. This fact, plus 
tir contracts, group life insurance at com- 
sany expense, liberal first year and vested 
enewals, friendly home office service, and 
: well rounded line of policies, make for 
the far-seeing representative the ideal op- 


portunity. 


OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA. 


Whenandoah 
Vf L INSURANCE €0., INC. 


VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE 10. 


PAUL C. BUFORD, President 


Amount at Risk and Increasing Re- 
serve. This was pointed out and 
illustrated by numerical examples in 
the February article of this series. 
The working of the Modified Pre- 
mium was there shown in Table II 
and of the Adjusted Premium in 
Table III. -But here is a peculiar 
thing. While the Modified Premium 
definitely provides insurance by its 
“Protection Premium” and_ builds 
reserves by its “Deposit Element,” 
the Adjusted Premium may be said 
to use its “Deposit Element” only, 
and only for the building of mini- 
mum cash values. In other words, 
the Adjusted Premium is rather a 
series of cash-value-building deposits 
than a premium. It should be em- 
phasized that the deposits which go 
to build reserves for the soundness 
of the company are not necessarily 
the same, or of the same nature, as 
the deposits which go to build cash 
values. 

Tables. It seems well here to re- 
produce, in slightly different form 
and with an extension to the end of 


life, Tables IT and ITT of the Febru- 
AUGUST 1, 1946 
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Conventions at the 
MORAINE HOTEL afford the 
happy combination of con- 
centrated effort and luxuri- 
ous rest. 

Of graceful Georgian architecture and 
early American appointments, in an inspiring 
setting of ravine woodland on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just naturally 
























makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 150 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request. 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 





ary article referred to. Observe in 
Table IT how the Modified Net Pre- 
mium provides insurance protection 
(amount in Column 3 and cost or 
price in Column 5) and also builds 
the reserve in Column 4 which is re- 
quired by the insurance department. 
The amounts of deposit and interest 
going each year to reserve are shown 
in Columns 6 and 7. It is interesting 
that the deposit has become negative 
in the later years so that the building 
of the reserve to its ultimate figure 
of 1,000 is dependent on the inter- 
est. The whole Modified Net Pre- 
mium of 19.88 itself has become in- 
sufficient to provide even the pro- 
tection. See the figures in Column 
5. This emphasizes the importance 
in life insurance of that force of 
nature, interest. 

Adjusted Premium. Table IIT il- 
lustrates how the Adjusted Pre- 
mium has nothing to do with in- 
surance protection, at least as long 
as the policyholder keeps up his pre- 
mium. Its accumulations will pro- 
vide the basis for paid-up insurance 
if premiums are discontinued. “Ad- 


justed Premium” is an unfortunate 
expression. It was a stroke of genius 
when the term “Non-forfeiture Fac- 
tor,” used at the recent meeting of 
the Commissioners, was devised. 

Observe the provisions for initial 
expense in Column 9 as compared 
with the 15.42 under the modified 
premium in Column 6. It must be 
distinctly understood, however, that 
the three figures in Column 9 do not 
mean that initial expense is incurred 
again in the second and third year. 
What they do mean is that an initial 
expense allowance of 33.49 (as 
shown in Column 7 of Table III of 
the February article) is liquidated 
by these figures with 3% interest in 
three years. Thus a man who sur- 
renders is expected to pay off his 
share of initial expense before he 
gets a cash value. The beneficiary 
of the man who dies, on the other 
hand, is only charged, by the modi- 
fied premium, with the very modest 
initial expense of 15.42. 

Once more we would emphasize 
that the Adjusted Premium is not a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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real premium but a Non-forfeiture 
Factor which builds cash values. 

Calculation of the Adjusted Pre- 
mium. The method of calculating 
the Adjusted Premium is stated in 
equation form in the Non-Forfeiture 
Law. We shall restate the wording 
in simple form and then give an ex- 
ample of calculating an Adjusted 
Premium. 

Equation simply stated—The Ad- 
justed Premiums shall be such that 
the present value of all the Adjusted 
Premiums shall be equal to the sum 
of 

(i) the present value of the 
benefits provided for by the 
policy. 

20.00 

40% of one Adjusted Pre- 
mium for the policy under 
consideration. 

25% of one Adjusted Pre- 
mium for Ordinary Life in- 
surance. 


(11) 
(iii ) 


(iv ) 


It is evident that (ii), (iii) and (iv) 
are a provision towards first year ex- 
pense. 

Now we proceed to an example 
of the calculation of the Adjusted 
Premium using the simplest case, 
namely, the Adjusted Premium for 
Ordinary Life insurance where no 
interest is involved. In such case the 
present value of the benefits pro- 
vided by the policy will always be 
1,000 regardless of present age or 
how long death may be deferred. It 
is, of course, interest, that force of 
nature, which causes a sum of 
money to have different present 
values according to the length of 
time payment is delayed. Each pre- 
mium also will have the same value 
whether due now or any number of 
years from now. 


Our equation accordingly takes the 
following form assuming the policy 
is taken out at age 35. 

The Adjusted Premium for Ordi- 
nary Life insurance 
multiplied by 
the number of premiums the man 
will on the average pay 
equals the sum of 

(1) 1,000 (which is the present 
value of the insurance with- 
out interest). 

20.00 

40% of one Adjusted Pre- 

mium for the policy under 

consideration. 

(iv) 25% of one Ordinary Life 
Adjusted Premium. 


(11) 
(111) 


It is obvious that in dealing with 
an Ordinary Life policy the Ad- 
justed Premiums in (iii) and (iv) 
are the same, so that we may lump 
them together and take 65% of the 
total. 


HITTING THE BALL 
A MILE! 


Our present team of well-paid, hard hit- 
ting agents is doing just that. . . selling 
ALL the insurance a company in our size 
class can safely write. Since whatever 
business they put on the bases must be 
scored first, we have no room at the 
present for additional agents, BUT we are 
accepting reservations for the future. Sign 


up for our winning team. 


-Parngy VU. Wade 
INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
* INDIANAPOLIS « 








Now, if we write (Adj Pm) fo 





Adjusted Premium and (1 + eg) re thi 
for the expected number of prefy. fact 
miums that the man aged 35 will offy oro. is 
the average pay, our equation bef curance 
comes, as hi 
(Adj Pm) X (1+ ess) = 1000+ Bexpc’ $ 
20 + 65% (Adj Pm) he . 
- | 
where the symbol e35 stands for thel a Vi 
expectation of life at age 35 base¢ Calcul 
on completed years. The “one” i ae i 
added because the first premiun yee t 
falls due immediately. ee 
From the Commissioner’s Stand * 
ard Ordinary (CSO) Table we find The p 
eg35 has the value 32.94, so addingg#f’remiun 
one, our equation now becomes if 
33.94 (Adj Pm) = 1020 -+.65 (i) I 
(Adj Pm) b 
? 
Hence the Adjusted Premium for (ii) t 
1,000 Ordinary Life insurance at t 
age 35 by the CSO Table, where no J 
interest is involved, is 30.66. Wel where 
can readily check this by putting the a 
Adjusted Premium in the equation, e 
thus, d 
33.94 (30.66) = 1020 +- .65 (30.66) b 
When 3% instead of sero Yo inter- d 
est is used we have to put the value E 
of an immediate annuity of one per s 
annum (1 -+ a3;) in place of the ex- S 
pected number of premiums (1-4 \ 
e€3,), and the Net Single Premium § and ( 
for 1,000 insurance (being the = 
present value of the benefits) in 
place of merely 1,000. So our equa- f 
tion takes this form: Now w 
(1 -++a3;) &K (Adj Pm) = Single dina: 
Premium + 20 + .65 (Adj Pm) Life - 
= : Premiu 
20.72 (Adj Pm) = 396.49 +- 20 pers 
1 65 (Adj Pm) 50 ¢ 
. dina: 


Thence the Adjusted Premium for fhe 35 
1,000 Ordinary Life insurance at 
age 35 by the CSO Table with 3% Pres 

fie 
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Characterized since its organization in 1887 by a conservative manage- 
ment that has fostered confidence, Bankers Life of Nebraska has a record of 
fidelity to the sound principles of life underwriting. Its field force is prospering 
because of liberal contracts that insure their profit and progress. On these 
principles we are expanding and growing. 
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is 20.75 per 1,000. The 
thing boils down to the sim- 


jle fact that an initial expense 
haree is added to the value of the 
nsurance and that the policyholder 
vas in his premium to pay for the 
xpense charge as if it were part of 
he insurance. The expense charge 
s paid for by delaying the deposits 
cash value. 

Calculation of the Modified Net 
-remium. Again we shall endeavor 
o restate the wording of the law in 
imple form. 

The present value of the Modified 


Premiums shall be equal to the sum 
if 

(i) The present value of the 
benefits provided for by the 
policy, and 
the excess of (a) over (b), 
this being a modified first 
year expense allowance, 
where (a) is 
a net level annual premium 
equal to the present value at 
date of issue of the policy 
benefits after the first year 
divided by an annuity of one 
payable on the first anniver- 
sary of the policy and on each 
subsequent anniversary on 
which premiums fall due 
(b) is 
a net one year term premium 
for the policy benefits for the 
first policy year. 
Now what is (a). In the case of 
irdinary Life and Twenty Payment 
Life insurance it is the Net Level 
Premium for the policy if it had 
started at one age older. 


(11) 


and 


So our equation to obtain the 
rdinary Life Modified Premium at 
age 35 becomes: 


Present value of Modi- 

fied Premiums = 
{Single Prem. at age 35 
{plus Net Level Prem. at age 36 
|minus Net One Year Term Pre- 
|mium at age 35 
Where there is no interest in- 
volved the equation becomes: 


{ 1000.00 
33.94 (Mod Pm) =4plus 30.22 
[minus 4.59 


Whence Mod Pm) 
with no interest = 30.22 
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With 3% interest the equation be- 
comes : 


396.49 
20.72 (Mod Pm) = Plus 19.88 
minus 4.46 


Whence Mod Pm) 
with 3% interest) = 19.88 


This apparently somewhat round- 
about way of finding out that the 
Modified Premium is just the Level 
Net Premium at one age older is 
due to the fact that the formula had 
to be made to cover types of policy 
with premiums higher than 20 Pay 
Life, under which the Modified Pre- 
mium contains an initial expense al- 
lowance not greater than that al- 
lowed for 20 Pay Life insurance at 
the same age. 


The idea of the Modified Pre- 
mium reserve is, of course, that the 
company may set aside towards ini- 
tial cost the difference between the 
Net Premium at age 36 and the 
One Year Term Net Premium at 
age 35, unless the policy is higher 
priced than 20 Pay Life. With 
higher priced policies the company 
cannot set aside more for initial cost 
than if the policy had been a 20 Pay 
Life one at the same age. This is 
just the old Illinois Standard of 
Valuation which has proved its 
worth for so long. 


In closing we would remark that 
a great deal of the difficulty which 
actuarial science presents is due to 
the discounting of probabilities of 
benefits and probabilities of pre- 
miums for long years ahead. A re- 
serve is really the present value of 
what the company has promised less 
the present value of the net premium 
which the man still has to pay. At 
last, at year 100 the 1,000 is reached 
and the man has nothing more to 
pay. But, strange as it may seem, 
these complicated formulas which 
look to a hypothetical future pro- 
duce results which can generally be 
duplicated by accumulations from 
the past. The average man is much 
more at home with the accumulation 
of “deposits” than with discounting 
the value of future benefits. 


This article has attempted in lim- 
ited degree to show the sameness of 
the results obtained by the two meth- 
ods. 








POSITION WANTED 


New position desired by one 
with actuarial, auditing, con- 
servation and underwriting ex- 
perience. At present Chief Un- 
derwriter and Actuary of small 
Southwestern life company. 
West or Southwest preferred. 
Reply to Box L-800, Best's Life 
Insurance News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


by HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U. 


General Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


ONG ISLAND is about a hun- 
dred miles long and the end that 
juts out into the ocean bears 
ery little resemblance to the great 
tty that lies on the other end. Last 
‘eek a friend of mine left Montauk 
Point by car to drive back to New 
ork. After going about twenty 
iles he found himself off the main 
ad and decided to inquire about 
ow to get back on. The first person 
e saw was-a farmer, slowly walking 
long the edge of the road sprin- 
ling white powder. My friend 
ulled up and asked to be directed 
pb the main parkway. After the 
rmer gave him directions and my 
iend thanked him, he said, “Say, 
‘m very puzzled about that powder 
ou're sprinkling around. Do you 
ind telling me what the idea is?” 
he farmer answered “This is tiger 
owder.” My friend couldn’t un- 
erstand that and he said, “There 
rent any tigers on Long Island” 
ind the farmer answered “Damned 
od thing it is too, cause this pow- 
er isn’t any good.” 
Well, I don’t know if there are 
ay tigers among you, but I’m quite 
re that the powder thrown around 
;some life insurance men hasn’t 
en strong enough to keep them 
vay. 
Iam extremely grateful for the 
pportunity to be with you tonight. 
am glad that you saw fit to invite 
representative of a major life in- 
rance company and proud that 
um chose me. I am sure that the 
vitation is traceable to the talk I 
ade last Spring to the Life Man- 
vers’ Association of New York. In 
at talk I traced the history of 
avings Bank Life Insurance from 
e New England Policyholders 
totective Committee to the present 
me. I outlined the arguments 
painst Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ce that have been presented on 
nd off for the last forty years and 
reviewed the answers to the argu- 
ents, some of which, I am quite 
te, were formulated by some of 
u who sit before me. I criticized 
e antics and the logic of some of 
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my colleagues as well as some of 
the briefs prepared by Life Under- 
writers Associations. To make sure 
that you don’t feel somewhat 
slighted, I wish to assure you that 
I did not leave unattended some of 
the silly and intemperate things you 
exponents of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance have said and done. I 
concluded with a plea for intelli- 
gent action in the future, for argu- 
ments that make sense and for ac- 
tion that is dignified. 


Good Will 


Because my industry is nothing 
more or less than a cross-section of 
American business men, my talk 
created mixed reactions. I am sure 
there were some who favored my 
immediate liquidation. There were 
others, many of them, I am proud to 
say, who were grateful for a serious 
and objective study. 

I assume your invitation to me 
was based, at least in part, on my 
objectivity. And so, there is a bur- 
den on me tonight, to retain my ob- 
jective approach. Your invitation, 
however, does not impose such a 
burden on me alone. It imposes a 
like burden on you. I am hoping 
that this meeting tonight with all 
emphasis on good-will, intelligence 
and objectivity, will mark the be- 
ginning of a new relationship be- 
tween you, the exponents of Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance, and the 
representatives of the Life Insur- 
ance Companies. I think the people 
of our respective states are entitled 
to something better than a bull- 
fight in a china shop. 

I suppose that if there is any im- 
meditae issue between us, it has to 
do with the extension of the limits 
of Savings Bank Life Insurance in 
New York and Connecticut. In this 
regard I wish to plead with you for 
a re-examination of your objectives. 
In some sense, you people and those 
who did the same work before you 
are revolutionaries. You attacked 
the status quo and you won. From 
your point of view you fought the 


good fight and you were successful. 
You were crusaders in a fight 
against the present and the past. 
And like all crusaders, you are 
reluctant to stop fighting. There are 
some who argue—and with some de- 
gree of logic on their side—that 
after the revolutionaries and the 
crusaders have won their fight, the 
job of organization and consolida- 
tion must be turned over to others. 
The fighters, by their very nature, 
are often unequipped to do the job 
that must be done after the initial 
victory. Are these things true of 
you? Do you want to go on fighting, 
extending, and possibly winning, or 
do you want to sit down, now that 
the victory has been won, and do a 
job? Do you think that you have 
done the best job possible in your 
respective states within the limits 
imposed by law? Have you ex- 
hausted your market or have you 
merely scratched the surface? Is 
your desire for extension traceable 
to the fact that your first job has 
been so thoroughly completed that a 
new market is essential? Or is it 
traceable to the fact that you resent 
the restrictions imposed by law and 
that the fight is more exciting than 
the job? 


Searching Questions 


Some, and perhaps all, of you be- 
lieve that by extending the limit to 
$7,500—the cost of insurance will 
be materially reduced. Is this wish- 
ful thinking or have you made an 
exhaustive study of the facts? Do 
you know how many policies vary- 
ing between $3,000 and $7,500 must 
be sold in order to effect a material 
decrease in cost—and if you do, do 
you know what your chances are of 
selling that many policies? If you 
assume that the New York and Con- 
necticut experience will parallel the 
Massachusetts experience in policies 
between $3,000 and $7,500, will you 
sell enough to effect a material cost 
reduction? My understanding is 


(Continued on the next page) 
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that in Massachusetts, about 91% 
of those covered by Savings Bank 
Life Insurance, carry $3,000 or less. 
Does this indicate that an extension 
to $7,500 will prove of value to the 
smaller policyholder insofar as cost 
is concerned? Now I confess that 
I don’t know the answers to these 
questions. I am tossing them around 
in the hope that they will help you 
to re-examine your thinking. 

Some of you have been openly 
critical of what you call a dishonest 
approach to Savings Bank Life In- 
surance on the part of some of my 
colleagues. I am not sure of this, 
but I am ready to admit that the ap- 
proach is too often purely emotional. 
Now, it is a very simple thing to 
convince oneself of his own inte- 
grity and to see the lack of it in 
his adversary. Let’s examine for a 
moment your desire for an exten- 
sion to $7,500. Just what is the 
logic that lies behind this nice round 
number? Is it purely a question of 
income groups that you can serve? 
Is it the result of an exhaustive 
study of markets? Or is it, as some 
life insurance men suspect, purely 





a question of expediency and oppor- 
tunism? I think life insurance men 
would be grateful for answers to 
these questions. They suspect that 
your ultimate goal is far beyond $7,- 
500 and that you picked this figure 
merely as a convenient first step. 
Now, I am not questioning your 
right to these tactics. I am suggest- 
ing, however, that one seldom gets 
an honest reaction from his adver- 
sary when his own approach is 
something less than forthright. 


"Serve" 


The word “serve” is a rather 
strange word and as most of you 
know it has a number of meanings. 
Under other circumstances, we 
might have some fun kicking the 
word around. For tonight, however, 
we'd better stick to the most com- 
mon meaning. I have read a great 
deal of the material that you people 
have published, as well as a great 
many documents turned out by Life 
Underwriters Associations. And 
I’ve seen “service” go back and 
forth so many times that I’m re- 
minded of those famous long drawn 
out duels between Bill Tilden and 








opportunities. 


Reconversion or Relocation 


Returning service men are seeking business 


WE, TOO, ARE IN THE 


Lacoste. I am led to believe on 
one hand that the life insuran 
man does nothing else but, and q 
the other that it’s all shadow and 
substance. I remember readin 
somewhere that some of you e 
nestly tried to find out just w 
service the life insurance man pg 
forms and that the only conere 
answer you received was that 
calls people on the telephone to ur 
them to pay their premiums. I thi 
you deserve a better answer th 
that and I’m going to try to give 
to you. 

First of all, a good life insura 
man provides the motivation to by 
—and he does it by exposing 
need and proving that only life i 
surance can cover it—or that li 
insurance will cover it more sati 
factorily than anything else. Th 
good life insurance man doesn 
know how much life insurance 
prospect should buy until all t 
facts are revealed. These includ 
the prospect’s own objectives 
garding income for his family, du 
ing the years before his children g 
to college, during the years the 
attend college, and after their ed 
cations have been completed. The 
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Released civilians in war plants are looking 
for positions affording favorable opportunity 
for progress and advancement. 

Those in either category who have sales 
ability and enjoy sales work should raise 
their sights to the Life and Accident and 
Health insurance business. 

Federal Life Insurance Company can provide 
the opportunity for those who have the abil- 
ity to develop a general agency or to write 
personal business. 

If you believe you can qualify you owe it 
to yourself to investigate this company and 
learn directly what is available from the 
standpoint of sale material, compensation 
and territory. 

Act now by contacting 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 


168 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
ISAAC — HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
Chairman President 
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include also his ideas of how money 
should be left to his children, if his 
wife should predecease him or die 
shortly after him. They include the 
needs of the executor of his estate 
in covering such items as debts, 
Estate and Income taxes and cash 
bequests. The facts must include 
information regarding the nature of 
the prospect’s estate, so that the pos- 

sibility of forced liquidation of as- 

sets will be eliminated. They include 

a knowledge of the terms of his 

will, and his business interests. And 

fnally after the evidence is in, the 

good life insurance man, acting as 
atechnician, determines how much 

new life insurance is necessary to fill 

the needs. And then, in his capacity 

as a salesman, he supplies the neces- 

Bsary motivation to buy. If he is 
successful, his work begins—it 

B doesn’t end. Practically every policy 

will require a lengthy and well 
Aplanned agreement regarding the 
distribution of the proceeds and 

each contract must be analyzed to 
determine what part of the total 
picture it can best fulfill. And all 
must be coordinated with the sur- 
vivor benefits under Social Security 
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and very possibly with the peculiari- 
ties of National Service Life Insur- 
ance, and widow’s pensions for vet- 
erans—each of which has its own 
pattern. 


Lifetime 


And then as the months and years 
go by, the picture must be carefully 
watched, not merely for births and 
deaths in the family, but for chang- 
ing conditions of all kinds including 
loans against the policies and 
changes in the law and in the tax 
regulations. Now don’t get the idea 
that I’m merely trying to blow this 
picture up as big as possible. Let me 
cite two fairly recent events that in- 
volved many of us in a tremendous 
amount of work. It used to be true 
that all income to a beneficiary of a 
life insurance policy in excess of the 
face amount of insurance was tax- 
able income to her. Now, if the in- 
sured chooses the options—and he 
nearly invariably does—installment 
payments to the beneficiary are 
totally exempt from income tax, re- 
gardless of by how much the total 
installments exceed the face of the 








policy. However, where funds are 
left with a life insurance company 
on an interest basis, all income is 
taxable to the beneficiary. This 
change made it advisable for a num- 
ber of insureds to change their 
agreements so that a greater part of 
the proceeds was left on installment 
options and a much smaller part on 
interest options. This, of course, 
was tantamount to doing the whole 
job all over again. 

Another recent change involved 
purchase and sale agreements re- 
garding corporate stock on the death 
of a stock-holder. Formerly, the 
only part of the sales price subject 
to income tax was the enhancement 
in value from the date of death to 
the date of sale. Along comes a de- 
cision to the effect that where the 
sale is mandatory—as most are un- 
der stock purchase agreements—the 
basis of the tax is the original price. 
Naturally, all policyholders to whom 
this applied had to be notified, and 
some changes made. More recently, 
we had reason to believe that tax 
authorities would revert to the orig- 
inal method. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Despite some of the things I have 
read, the job of a life insurance 
agent is not confined to collecting 
his commissions 


Improving Conditions 
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The complexities of our economics 
demand greater knowledge and 
greater care. A very basic change 
within the life insurance structure 
itself indicates improvement. As 
some of you perhaps know, the com 
pensation of agents is undergoing 
considerable — change. The — old 
method of vesting nine renewal 
commissions in the original agent 
is giving way to life time renéwals, 


surance business who say it has, 
had those short-comings years 

Why does the desire for chan 
arise now? It arises now becay 
present conditions have _ literal 
forced it. Life insurance is 

longer the simple thing it was ba 
in the days of Elizur Wright 

even in the days of Elizur Wright 
son—who, you may remember, w 


Judge Brandeis’ actuarial assista 
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the performance of service. Now tremendous ramifications. I do 
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The significant thing, 1t seems to 
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Zield-Tested 


SALES AIDS 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company has spent 
years developing field-tested sales aids—stressing coopera- 
tion between Home Office and Field. Recently, we have re- 
fined our Organized Selling Plan until we think it the best ever. 
Perhaps it accounts for the fact that our paid business for the 
first quarter of 1946 is 23%, ahead of the national average. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 














s too complex. They don’t do so 
well in reading and understanding 
the Federal Revenue Act, and they 
think Prentice Hall is a Texas de- 
partment store and Commerce 
Clearing House is on Ellis Island. 
And now we've got to have men 
with success, not failure, in their 
blood, and the only way we can get 
men like that is to pay for them. 


Broad Viewpoint 


Why did we originally pay nine 
vested renewals? I confess I don’t 
know the answer. But I suspect be- 
cause it was felt that most policies 
that lapsed, lapsed within this pe- 
tiod, and therefore it would be good 
sense to pay a small commission 
simply to see to it that the policies 
remained in force during this dan- 
ger period. And now, we’re shift- 
ing to life renewals. Why? To pre- 
vent lapses? No, that isn’t the rea- 
son. It’s because these older policies 
now need attention, because life is 
no longer simple, it’s highly com- 
plex. And that kind of service de- 
mands compensation. 

You see, I am interested not only 
in whether things happen, but why 
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they happen and more specifically 
in why they happen when they do 
happen. I want to search for the 
most broad point of view. And in 
this instance I think I’ve found it. 
And if I’m right, the logic of his- 
tory is arguing against you in your 
desire for extensions. I am not in- 
terested in the weasel words of some 
life insurance men. I am not in- 
terested when they argue “why 
don’t the savings banks sell gro- 
ceries.” I am not interested when 
they say “Let the life insurance 
people go in the savings bank busi- 
ness.” I am not interested even 
when they talk of the original in- 
tent of Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance and the fact that you are now 
going out of bounds—even though 
this is a much more substantial 
argument. 

I am interested in what kind of a 
job you can do for the people of 
your respective states under condi- 
tions that exist today and are likely 
to exist in the future. When a policy 
of $1,000 was nothing more or less 
than a burial policy, I think you 
were equipped to do the job. And 
I'll concede that in the three thou- 
sand and under bracket; the need 


for service and knowledge and at- 
tention is infinitely less than in the 
higher brackets. An extension of 
the limit, however, brings you face 
to face with the conditions I have 
referred to. The higher you get on 
the ladder, the broader the ramifica- 
tions, and the greater the need for 
knowledge and service. 

Now, as I told you before, you 
can point to a great many life in- 
surance agents who can't do the job 
either. But I fail to see the logic in 
a situation where you pick the weak- 
est link in the life insurance chain, 
and then make that link the support 
of your own structure. 


American Way 


I would like to devote a few min- 
utes to some of the pet ideas of 
some of the more articulate ex- 
ponents of Savings Bank Life In- 
surance. I have read again and 
again that the life insurance agent 
is not in a position to advise his 
prospect, that no one should pre- 
sume to advise in a matter where 
his own interest is at stake, that 
cannot serve two masters. If 
(Continued on the next page 
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Savings Bank Life—Continued 

the argument were to the effect that 
in many cases life insurance men 
have given advice because of their 
own financial stake and against the 
best interests of their prospects, it 
would be difficult to find fault with 
it. But when it is presented, as it 
has been, as a broad generalization, 
it is open to serious criticism. This 
is not an indictment of life insur- 
ance salesmen, nor of salesmen gen- 
erally. It is an indictment of all 
people engaged in personal service 
work—and in its broadest sense, is 
an indictment of the American sys- 
tem. Can’t one argue with just as 
much conviction that the surgeon is 
in no position to advise an opera- 
tion? Can't one argue just as 
strongly that the lawyer's advice 
should not be sought since he will 
handle the case if an action is 
started? And can't the same thing 
be said of the trust officer of the 
bank, and the advertising agency, 
and the psychiatrist, and the store- 
keeper? Well, vou and I know it 
can be said of all these people and 
what is the answer? The only pos- 
sible answer is that some agency- 
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obviously the State—should estab- 
lish advisory boards for the benefit 
of the public in regard to practically 
every business and service in the 
entire country. I doubt that you 
people would refer to such a system 
as being typically American. And 
of course you don’t want such a 
system. What your spokesmen have 
complained of, is at the heart of 
American business and if there is 
one sphere in which America leads 
the world, it is the sphere of busi- 
ness. Perhaps the best answer to 
this type of argument is the amount 
of life insurance purchased by the 
American people under the system 
that has been held up to scorn. Nor 
is it enough to say that the desire 
of Americans for life insurance pro- 
tection was so great that they bought 
despite the viciousness of the sys- 
tem. Under a system such as ours, 
the public always forces changes 
when a majority desires them. I 
would suggest that if the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance people and the 
representatives of the Life Insur- 
ance Companies would like to in- 
augurate an era of mutual respect 
and understanding that this kind of 
argument be scrapped along with, 


“Why don’t the Savings Banks s@ 
groceries ?”’ 

I have been disturbed a numbe 
of times in the course of my readi 
about Savings Bank Life Insuran¢ 
by statements, direct or implied, ¢ 
the effect that the life insurang 
agent is an economic parasite. Q 
course, I understand the origin g 
such a belief. The feeling is that j 
the agent performs no service othe 
than the sale of the policy, his co 
mission is in a true sense, unearne¢ 
Now, much as I would like to see 
genuine service rendered in con 
nection with each and every sal 
of life insurance, I find serious faul 
with that argument. A salesman j 
paid not only to service his custom 
ers, but primarily to motivate then 
to buy. Now I have heard some ve 
funny jokes about salesmen, and 
have met a number of amusing 
specimens, but frankly I don’t seg 
anything humorous in the accom 
plishments of salesmen. The sales 
men of America, as much as, and 
perhaps more than any other group 
gave this country better and cheape 
automobiles, cheaper tires, cameras 
foods, better and cheaper everything 
that we now enjoy and enjoy to 2 


ALWAYS MARKETS 


Felix W. Shank of Montgomery, Ala., again a suc- 


Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 
(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 
Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 
Automatic Promotion— 
Equality of Opportunity— 
The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





cessful underwriter after having been in military serv- 
ice, says that since his return to civilian life “there has 
been no essential change in my selling plan. I sell a 
little of everything in the book. I have always tried to 
stay in all the markets so that regardless of business 
trends 1 would always have some markets that were 
prospects. 

“Higher average annual incomes and increased costs 
of living make it absolutely necessary: for people to 
buy additional insurance now—even to maintain as 
much security as they had for themselves and their 
families a few years ago. 

“My thought for the returning service man is to go 
to a dozen of his best policyholders and ask for the 
names of three people who made good money while he 
was away. He should then work up a good package 
sale, thoroughly organized, and start making calls. 

“Under present conditions, I don’t believe it is pos- 
sible for a qualified underwriter to give five complete 
sales talks (on an average basis) to qualified prospects 
without making a sale.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 
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degree far higher than anywhere 
else in the world. The luxuries and 
the conveniences that we possess are 
due to mass production and mass 
production was made possible to 
a great extent by the salesmanship 
that created the demand. 


Let’s not forget that the motiva- 
tion to buy—with or without serv- 
ice—carries its own reward, and 
under our system, no salesman is a 
parasite. I suggest that this argu- 
ment, too, be relegated to the scrap 
heap. . 

You see, my friends, the name 
calling and the silly arguments are 
not confined to either side. We have 
both been very guilty. And I think 
that it is natural that it has been 
so. The life insurance agents feel 
that you have indicted the Agency 
system, that you have attacked their 
business, that the policies you sell 
are the result of motivation sup- 
plied by them. You, on the other 
hand, feeling sincerely, I think, that 
you can provide insurance protec- 
tion at less cost, to the low income 
groups in your own states, resent 
what you construe as a narrow and 
selfish interest. Given a minimum 
of right and justice, it is a simple 
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thing for any man to whack up a 
load of righteous indignation. I 
want you to know that there are 
people of good will and intelligence 
among the life insurance agents, as 
I am sure there are among you. Too 
often, however, the voices that yell 
loudest and quickest are those that 
should remain unheard. 


At this very time, forty years ago, 
the Armstrong Investigation, the 
forerunner of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance, was under way in New 
York. By stretching a point we 
can say that our argument is forty 
years old. And the psychologists 
tell us that at forty a certain amount 
of mellowness sets in. I sincerely 
hope that it will. If we’re going to 
continue to argue the very least we 
can do is to change to long pants. 


I concluded my talk before the 
New York Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion last spring, with a plea for in- 
telligent and dignified action. I 
want to make the same kind of a 
plea tonight. I want you to look 
into your hearts and minds and 
search for the answers to these ques- 
tions: Do you have specific objec- 
tives? Are these objectives designed 
for your benefit or for the benefit 


of the people? Do the people of 
the middle and higher income 
groups require treatment that you 
are unable to provide? Are you still 
thinking of life insurance as it ex- 
isted in the horse and buggy days? 
Do you find the fight more exciting 
than the job? Are you not some- 
times just as guilty of narrow, sel- 
fish and emotional reactions, as you 
so often have accused the life in- 
surance agents of being? Do the 
excitement and the smoke of battle 
sometimes obscure the interests and 
the welfare of the people? 

These questions, and others of the 
same kind, must be answered by 
you and the life insurance agents. 
If we are capable of an honest and 
intelligent approach to our prob- 
lems and our disagreements, per- 
haps the day will come when you, 
representing Savings Bank Life In- 
surance, on the one hand, and the 
Life Insurance Companies on the 
other, acting individually and 
jointly, will forget those petty 
jealousies and do the best possible 
job for the people of our states. 
After all, there is no other justifica- 
tion for the existence of either of us. 


Before 4th Annual Tri-State Conference Sav 
ings Bank Life Insurance Asso. 
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N.A.L.U. 


LL membership records of the 

National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters were broken when the 
organization closed its 1945—46 fiscal 
year with a total paid membership 
of 45,241, a net gain of 8,213 over 
the previous year, according to 
Clancy D. Connell, President. 










Forty-six states and the District 
of Columbia bettered their 1945 rec- 
ords, while 326 local associations 
showed increases and twenty others 
were even at the close of the fiscal 
year. 












Twenty-seven new _ associations 
were created during the year, raising 
the total number of units of the 
National Association to 450, another 
all-time high, Mr. Connell stated. 

Membership gains since 1943 are 
indicative of the progress of the 
NALU. On June 30, 1943, there 
were 29,274 members and 370 local 
associations. This number was in- 
creased to 32,413 in 389 associations 
in 1944, and 37,028 members in 422 
associations last year, representing 
a three year increase of nearly 16,000 
members and 80 associations. 















The ten leading states in member- 
ship are: New York (4,313), Penn- 
sylvania (4,261), Illinois (3,313), 
Ohio (2,805), California (2,657), 
Texas (2,496), Indiana (1,746), 
Massachusetts (1,507), Michigan 
(1,380), and Georgia (1,229). 

The ten largest local associations 
are: New York (2,161), Chicago 
(2,085), Pittsburgh (1,143), Los 
Angeles (941), Boston (928), Phila- 
delphia (809), Cleveland (785), In- 
dianapolis (785), Detroit (594), 
and Atlanta (508). 

From the viewpoint of the number 
of local units within each state, the 
top twelve states are as follows: 
Pennsylvania (33), Texas (25) 
Illinois (24), New York (22), Ohio 
(22), Indiana (20), North Carolina 


International Assn. of 


nersville, Penna. 


French Lick, Indiana. 
International Claim 


(18), Michigan (16), Virginia Sept. 9-11, Chateau-Frontenac, 

(15), California (14), Florida (14), Quebec, Canada. 

and Iowa (14). N.A.L.U., Sept. 9-13, Cleveland, 
In announcing the results of the Ohio. 


1945 membership effort, Mr. Con- 
nell praised the work of national, 
state and local membership com- 
mittees, under the national chair- 
manship of William S. Leighton, 
New York ‘Life, Minneapolis. 
“The 45,000 mark,” said Mr. 
Connell, “is a milepost in the con- 


Sept. 23-25, Hotel 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A.L.C., October 7-11, 

Jeach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Institute of Home Office 
writers, Oct. 9-10, 


tinuing effort of the National As- 
sociation and its local and state units 
to represent all career life under- 
writers. As the Association’s activi- 
ties increase and as its effectiveness 
heightens, we hope that the 1946 
record will soon be as completely 
overcome as the 1943 figure was.” 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Insurance 
Counsel, Sept. 4-6, Galen Hall 
Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 


Million Dollar Round Table, Sept. 
; 4-8, French Lick Springs Hotel, 


Association, 


Life Office Management Association, 
Schroeder, 


Edgewater 
Under- 


Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater, Miss. 
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MARITAL STATISTICS 


i};O0OM in marriages was one 
A sponse to the return of peace, 
we are told by the statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. In the six months from 
june through November following 
\-E Day, the number of marriage 
es issued in the larger cities 
the United States showed a gain 
| IX per cent over the same period 
1044, in contrast to the decline 
almost three per cent that had 
heen registered in the period Janu- 
ary through May. 


Marriages 


Marriages in 1945, the statisti- 
cians report, were well above the 
figure for 1940, when Selective 
Service first went into effect. At 
that time, following the fall of 
France, marriages increased in num- 
ber and rose to a peak when the 
draft act was being discussed in 
Congress during August 1940. This 
spurt was followed by a sharp re- 
cession in the months following the 
passage of the act. Commenting on 
this, the statisticians say, “In 1941, 
the year in which the country en- 
tered the war, the number of mar- 
riages in the large cities reached an 
even higher level than the year be- 
fore. Aside from the usual June 
peak in 1941 there was an unusually 
high point in December, the month 
of Pearl Harbor. The unseasonably 
high points in December 1941 and 
January 1942 may have been in- 
duced, in part, by marriages in an- 
ticipation of the draft of men in 
the ages from 37 to 45.” 

The migration of workers from 
rural areas and small towns to the 
larger cities housing the war in- 
dustries, and the high wages which 
prevailed, the statisticians point out, 
were important factors in the gen- 
eral rise in marriages from 1940 to 
the peak in 1942. There also was a 
general disposition among the men 
in the armed forces to marry before 
leaving for overseas service. 

A decline in marriages occurred 
in 1943 and 1944, while millions of 
marriageable men were being sent 
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abroad. This trend was not general 
in the entire country. In the South, 
where there were large encamp- 
ments of soldiers, marriages con- 
tinued to increase in 1943. In the 
Far West, which had become the 
home of newly developed aviation, 
shipbuilding and other war indus- 
tries, marriages showed continued 
gains into 1945. For the country as 
a whole, however, the decline per- 
sisted from the marriage peak in 
1942 through the early months of 
1945. With the return of large num- 
bers of men from Europe after V-E 
Day and the demobilization of men 
of the armed forces still in this 
country, marriages rose to a high 
level during July and August. These 
factors continued during the fall 
months and were augmented by the 
return of men from the Pacific and 
Asiatic areas after the defeat of 
Japan. The withdrawal of large 
numbers of women from the labor 
force by the closing of war indus- 
tries is also a factor in the recent 
increase in marriages. 


Divorces 


The divorce rate, which had been 
rising for many years prior to 
World War II, continued to in- 
crease throughout the war period 
on the basis of a questionnaire sur- 
vey of 16 states for which recent 
divorce data are available. 

In the South and in the West, the 
statisticians say, the divorce rates, 
figured in relation to the average 
annual number of marriages in the 
preceding decade, have climbed rap- 
idly. In the group of four southern 
states—Florida, Maryland, Alabama 
and Mississippi—the rate increased 
by more than 70 per cent between 
1938 and 1944; in Alabama _ it 
doubled. In Oregon, the one Far- 
Western state in the group, the di- 
vorce rate increased 110 per cent. 
The New England States, on the 
other hand, showed no upward trend 
during the war years. 

“In 1942, the year after Pearl 
Harbor, the rise in the divorce rate 
was negligible in the 16 states as an 


aggregate,” the statisticians report. 
“In that year of national crisi3, ap- 
parently many families on the verge 
of breaking their marital ties post- 
poned taking the final steps. How- 
ever, in 1943 and 1944 the divorce 
rate resumed its upward swing at a 
pace even more rapid than that of 
the immediate prewar years. This 
upswing carried the divorce rate in 
1944 in the group of states under 
review to one fifth higher than 1942, 
and more than two fifths above the 
rate that prevailed in 1938. Frag- 
mentary reports for 1945 from a 
variety of sources indicate that the 
divorce rate has increased sharply 
to set a new high record.” 

The statisticians report that the 
largest increases in divorce have 
taken place in those areas of the 
country where wartime marriages 
made the sharpest spurt. ““Undoubt- 
edly, many of these hastily estab- 
lished marital ties have already been 
dissolved,” the statisticians say. 
“There is also another major factor 
to be considered. A large number 
of divorces have been issued in 
Southern and Western states to 
people who had recently migrated 
there from other areas. This has had 
the effect of exaggerating the di- 
vorce rate for the South and the 
West, for these areas are charged 
with divorces without having been 
credited with the corresponding 
marriages.” 


Births Up 


The number of children born in 
the five war years from 1941 to 1945 
exceeded the total for any compara- 
ble period in the history of the coun- 
try. At the same time, the civilian 
death rate dropped to the lowest 
level on record. The excess of births 
over deaths in the years 1941 to 
1945 amounted to 7,750,000 as com- 
pared with 5,200,000 in the preced- 
ing five year period. 

The exceptionally high birth rate 
of wartime is not expected to con- 
tinue. While there is reason to be- 
lieve, in view of the continued high 

(Continued on the next page) 











Marital Statistics—Continued 


marriage rate and the demobilization 
of men from the armed forces, that 
the birth rate will, for the next year 
or two remain well above prewar fig- 
ures, it is equally reasonable to ex- 
pect that soon thereafter the rate 
will return to the levels of earlier 
years. 


Prewar Situation 


In describing the prewar situa- 
tion, the statisticians point out that, 
“If conditions of fertility and mor- 
tality prevailing in 1920 had con- 
tinued unchanged, a cohort of 100 
white girls born in that year would 
eventually have produced 125 daugh- 
ters. In other words, the ‘net re- 
production rate’ for white females 
in 1920 was 1.25. In subsequent 
years the rate dropped steadily, un- 
til in the middle 1930's it was under 
one—that is, below the level re- 
quired to keep the population from 
ultimately declining. However, by 
1940, the rate had risen to 1.024 and 
climbed steadily until in 1943 it had 
reached 1.235 or the highest point 
in over a decade. 
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“A false optimism may prevail re- 
garding the size of our future popu- 
lation as a result of the fact that the 
observed rate of natural increase in 
the past four years has been in ex- 
cess of one per cent per annum,” 
the statisticians continue. “It should 
be emphasized that this measure is a 
misleading index of the course of 
population growth. Our present 
population has a high proportion of 
women in the reproductive ages, a 
situation which is necessarily only 
temporary, and in time will pass. 
When allowance is made for this 
fact—by taking into account mortal- 
ity rates and reproduction rates 
specific for ages—we have the ‘true’ 
rate of natural increase, which is 
generally much below the observed 
rate, and for the United States in 
past years has been barely sufficient 
to preserve us from future diminu- 
tion in numbers.” 


The United States and Europe are 
facing similar problems in guarding 
against an eventual downward trend 
in population. A number of Euro- 
pean countries, faced with problems 
more urgent than our own, have of- 
fered subsidies and other benefits 
for marriage and the birth of chil- 
dren. In England a Royal Commis- 
sion has been appointed to study the 
problem. In our own country, re- 
sponsible groups are conducting 
studies to investigate the probable 
trends of our future population 
growth. 
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SUICIDES 


UICIDE, which showed a down- 

ward trend during the war, has 
increased in frequency since V-E 
Day, according to a survey by the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company amongst 
its millions of policyholders in the 
United States and Canada. 



















Since May of last year the toll 
of suicides month by month has 
been higher than that for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 
For the first quarter of 1946 the 
suicide rate was 7.8 per 100,000 as 
compared with 5.7 in the like period 
of 1945. The rate for March of 
this year, 7.9 per 100,000, exceeded 
that for any month in nearly five 
years. 













“The increase in suicide has been 
much more pronounced among men 
than among women,” the statisti- 
cians comment, comparing the first 
quarter of 1946 with the same pe- 
riod of the year before and noting 
the 50 per cent increase among white 
males, with an upward trend in all 
age groups. Among white females 
the increase was only a shade over 
ten per cent. 













“Some of the rise in the suicides 
is undoubtedly attributable to the 
sharp cutback in industrial activity 
and consequent reduction in em- 
ployment, while part of the upturn | 
stems from the difficulties service- 
men experience in adjusting them- 
selves to civilian life following their 
release from:the armed forces. Eco- 
nomic and psychological factors al- 
ways play a large role in determin- 
ing the level of the suicide rate.” 













This upward trend is a radical 
departure from the experience fol- 
lowing World War I. The end of 
that conflict came in November 1918 
but the suicide rate continued to de- 
cline for the next two years. In 
1921, however, the rate increased 
sharply, and after remaining at that 
level for about five years, resumed 
its upward trend until the early 
1930's. 
















Judging from the experience fol- 
lowing World War I, it may be ex- 
pected that the suicide rate in this 
country will rise to still higher 
levels. 
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li1¢ dear old lady, gazing into the 
T. xe, asked the zookeeper, “Is 
that a male or a female hippopota- 
mus ?”’ 

“Lady,” said the keeper, “I can’t 
see how that could possibly be of 
any interest, except to another hip- 
popotamus.” 

Nor will the following lines be 
of much concern to any except those 
in the Group business. However, it 
is hoped Group men will find some 
diversion here. 

Having recently returned from a 
conference devoted to Group mat- 
ters, it occurred to me that the sub- 
jects discussed might be of interest 
in themselves. In addition, some 
comments on those subjects will per- 
haps arouse attention and serve the 
reader as a measure of the currency 
of his own thoughts. 


Atmosphere 


The atmosphere pervading the 
meeting was one not so much of 
optimism as of satisfaction. This 
feeling emanates from the compara- 
tive ease with which new Group 
business is being acquired in all sec- 
tions of the United States and Can- 
ada,—indeed the unprecedented rate 
at which new business has been writ- 
ten since the cessation of hostilities. 
Such conditions are obviously the 
happiest possible for Group men re- 
turning from the armed forces. But 
some of the old-timers can remem- 
ber when business had to be sought 
and sold. It seems to me the wise 
man will not become complacent, re- 
membering the advice of the Bard 
of Avon, “Security is mortal’s chief- 
est enemy.” 

Nevertheless, the boom continues. 
It behooves each man to grasp the 
opportunities which now prevail in 
abundance. Much emphasis was 
placed on the necessity for watching 
existing Group Insurance schedules, 
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GROUP 


Ta Other Hipponotami 


by J. W. WESTAWAY 


most of which should be and could 
be increased as a result of the up- 
ward tendency in wages, salaries 
and prices. In this connection it is 
pointed out that the additional cov- 
erage now required to do the same 
work as formerly constitutes the rise 
in the cost of insurance, even when 
the rates do not change. In other 
words, insurance costs go up di- 
rectly with prices. 

In connection with reconversion 
opportunities, two former Group 
men, newly returned from war serv- 
ice, were heard. One dwelt on the 
advisability of watching carefully 
the current changes in personnel and 


Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of “Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Public Relations Committee of 
Toronto Association. 


financial arrangements in many com- 
panies. In fact, the comments of this 
ex-soldier were gratifyingly like 
those expressed in an earlier article 
in this series. The other, a sailor, 
dealt mainly with the mental recon- 
version of the veteran, who casts 
about with “money-for-nothing” 
schemes, only to conclude that gold 
comes with digging. It seems the 
veteran is best advised to put the 
war behind him, and get back to 
work eagerly and cheerfully. 


Union's Influence 


Time was devoted to the growing 
influence of unions in the Group In- 
surance business. To some this en- 
croachment resembles the camel’s 
head inside the Arab’s tent. How- 
ever, Mr. H. S. Beers, who certainly 
knows his unions, expressed no 
cause for alarm unless the trend is 
improperly handled by Group com- 
panies. Mr. Beers outlined usual 
methods of accommodating the 
union demands for Group Insur- 
ance, but expressed the opinion that 
details of a specific Group Plan 
should not be included in a union 
agreement. 

It seems appropriate here to men- 
tion that no matter what form union 
demands for Group Insurance may 
take or how they are eventually 
satisfied, a tremendous volume of in- 
surance is being, and has been sold, 
as a direct result of union insistence. 
This will continue to be so. It will 
be the successful Group man then 
who will capitalize the impetus the 
union gives him now, and in addi- 
tion will acquaint employers with 
this significant development. I have 
heard it said that by the time a wage 
dispute is referred to a Conciliation 
Board, the time is long past when 
such a board can settle the problem. 
So also when an employer finds his 

(Continued on the next page) 
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employees on his door-step with de- 
mands for “welfare funds” his op- 
portunity for successful and peace- 
ful negotiation is lost. To para- 
phrase an expert, “The time is now, 
the plans are broad, and the com- 
missions ain’t hay !” 


Annuities 


“Pensions” was an_ important 
item on the agenda. This is a sub- 
ject which is adequately and capably 
handled in this magazine by Mr. 
Goldstein so it seems unnecessary 
here to comment at length. Atten- 
tion was called to the continued fall 
in interest earnings of insurance 
companies. This fall, which has 
been constant for 15 years, means 
higher rates for annuities, even if 
there had been no change in the 
mortality of annuitants. At the same 
time annuitants have been showing 
a distressing tendency to live longer. 
This in itself indicates a necessity 
for higher rates. Therefore, it 
seems to me that companies with 
higher interest assumptions and 
“low” rates are less likely to be right 
than those with low interest guaran- 
tees and “high” rates,—and, this 
comment comes from a _ country 
where a company assuming 214% is 
a “piker.” In any case, no one will 
know for 35 or 40 years hence 
(when the pension companies start 
to reap what they have sown) 
whether the rates are too high or 
too low, and by that time we'll all 
be dead or disinterested. 





Hospitalization 


Among items of more or less gen- 
eral interest which came in for at- 
tention, was the rapid changes oc- 
curring in the hospitalization field. 
These changes are not all on the part 
of Insurance Companies but are tak- 
ing place also in the various “Blue 
Plates,” as the Blue Cross Plans 
have been dubbed. These changes, 


mostly in the direction of surgical 
and medical benefits, are important 
in a hugely expanding business, but 
little of a general nature can be said, 
since the circumstances vary widely 
with locality. One common denom- 
inator in all states appears to be the 
increased cost of hospital accom- 
modation which will call for higher 
charges for Blue Cross. 

D. J. McCook, Aetna’s West 
Coast Field Supervisor, did an ex- 
cellent job of summarizing the 
Group man’s functions. What at- 
tracted my attention was the em- 
phasis of Mr. McCook put on taking 
part in public affairs and doing a 
careful job of Public Relations. The 
fact that consideration is given to 
these intangibles suggests to me that 
the business is growing up—that it 
is beyond the stage where it is 
merely possible to “get in and get 
out.” Public relations is a long 
range proposition founded on the 
assumption that we will be doing 
business at the same stand for some 
years. A circus sideshow has no 
need for public relations, but we 
have. It is encouraging to see it get 
some mention. 


Government's Place 


Another entertaining, and not 
wholly facetious, query regarding 
the possibility of state insurance was 
posed. The speaker pointed to the 
great volume of \Workmen’s Com- 
pensation insurance carried by 
States; the finger the government 
had in the insurance pie where war 
contracts were at stake; the fabulous 
amount of National Service Life In- 
surance sold during five years of 
war; and the Social Security Plan; 
the greatest of all insurance schemes, 
and said “The question is not, ‘Is 
the government going to get in the 
insurance business, but is it going 
to get out of it?!” This question 
seems to me to contain ample food 
for thought, and provides a satis- 
factory place to conclude this re- 
port. ; 
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A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
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ESTATES and TAXES 


Business Interest Purchase Agreements 


N LAST month’s issue, the sub- 

iect of “Business Interest Valua- 
tions for Estate Tax Purposes” 
was discussed. It was pointed out 
that, for federal estate purposes, 
the Treasury Department is not 
bound by book values. Where a 
business interest in a small enter- 
prise is left, and no binding Buy- 
Sell Agreement exists, the Treasury 
might justifiably attach substantial 
value to the ‘good will” of the busi- 
ness. Where this occurs, additional 
estate taxes invariably result. Bind- 
ing stock and interest purchase 
agreements can accomplish great tax 
savings. 

A and B each own a 50% inter- 
est in the A.B. Company. They de- 
termine, after due consideration of 
all factors, including the Company’s 
earning capacity and business out- 
look, that each man’s interest is 
worth $150,000. They enter into a 
binding agreement, to the effect that 
the survivor shall buy the interest 
of the stockholder (or partner, as 
the case may be), who is the first 
to die, for $150,000. Where this 
value, as fixed by the business asso- 
ciates themselves, possesses a rea- 
sonable relevance to the worth of 
the interest concerned, it will control 
for estate tax purposes. 


Fulfilling Objectives 


While binding interest purchase 
agreements, comprehensively drawn, 
can accomplish material tax savings, 
what is even more important, thev 
assist immeasurably in helping busi- 
ness associates achieve estate plan- 
ning objectives. Such binding agree- 
ments, when fortified by life insur- 
ance, Or some other guaranteed 
source of money purchase, help to 
provide the mandatory sums needed 
by the decedent’s estate, as well as 
the emergency cash requirements of 
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by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


his family. They relieve the de- 
cedent’s dependents from the re- 
sponsibility of endeavoring to watch 
over business enterprises concern- 
ing which they may have little 
knowledge. Finally, these agree- 
ments assure such dependents that 
they will receive a fair price for the 
decedent's interest, without haggling, 
without controversy, and without 
litigation. 

From the viewpoint of the sur- 
vivor, there exist equally meritori- 
ous attributes. Having committed 
the decedent to a binding Buy-Sell 
Agreement, the survivor knows that 
the price he has to pay will be fair. 


Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law is chairman, Committee 
on Federal Taxation, New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Special Tax Lecturer, Practicing 
Law Institute, New York University, Rhode 
Island State College and the University of 
Miami. He has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 


Having agreed upon the terms of 
the instrument before it was exe- 
cuted, he feels that the plan of pay- 
ment and other requirements to be 
met by him, are equitable. He con- 
cludes that the continuance of the 
business will be accomplished with 
a minimum of disruption. Possibly, 
the most attractive aspect of the 
agreement to him (since he hap- 
pened to outlive his associate), is 
that he does not have to accept the 
decedent’s widow or executor as an 
active partner or business associate. 
To be compelled to do this, in his 
judgment, would spell discontent- 
ment, if not disaster. To have 
avoided such a probability is, of 
itself, sufficient reason for having 
executed the agreement. 


Agreement Provisions 


Since every justification for hav- 
ing a binding Buy-Sell Agreement 
exists, one should be executed. But, 
what should it provide? 

Endeavor cannot be made in this 
brief discussion, to detail all of the 
pertinent provisions of a compre- 
hensive stock or partnership interest 
purchase agreement. It is essential, 
however, that a few of the clauses 
which such an agreement should in- 
clude, be touched upon. 

The purposes of the agreement, 
and the objectives of the parties to 
it, should be clearly enunciated. 


Interest Valuations 


The method or formula for ar- 
riving at the total net worth of the 
enterprise, and the basis for com- 
puting the respective interests of 
the parties, should be set down. 
Cognizance should be taken of good 
will, and provision must exist to 
permit periodic changes in value. A 

(Continued on the next page) 








Estates and Taxes—Continued 


Valuation Certificate should be re- 
ferred to and made a part of the 
agreement. 

The agreement should contain 
commitments for settling disputes 
respecting the determining of values. 
In this regard, provision can be 
made for compulsory resort to arbi- 
tration, 


Source of Purchase Payment— 
Insurance Policies 


Where the principals are insur- 
able, there exists no more practical 
approach to assure the performance 
of the terms of the agreement, than 
through life insurance. Provisions 
for the procurance of the policies, 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP... 


might be an old proverb, but for progres- 
sive men who continually seek to improve 
themselves it still rings true today. 


That's why we're anxious to furnish you 
complete information about our new 
tailor-made life policies. See for yourself 
why men of Anico are smashing past sales 
records. They're building a pirssperous 
future with Anico's 40 proven years of 
experience behind them. 


Write for complete information today, or 
ask Anico's Men of Vision. 


Amerttcan National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. L. Moody, Jr 


form of the application, payment 
of premiums, ownership and cus- 
tody of the contracts, payment of 
the proceeds (with the invoking of 
the various modes of payment), 
must all be included. 

The procedure to be pursued with 
reference to the transfer of the in- 
terest of the one who is the first to 
die, to the survivor, should be de- 
tailed. The rights of the parties 
with respect to their respective 
stockholdings (in the case of a stock 
purchase agreement), should be 
clearly understood. Restrictions con- 
cerning voting, pledging, or assign- 
ing the stock during the pendency 
of the agreement must be fully 
understood. 

When one partner or stockholder 
dies, owning an insurance policy or 
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policies on the life of the surviving 
partner or stockholder, questions 
arise with regard to such policies, 
Provisions should be set down di- 
recting the disposition to be made 
of such policies, so that conflicts can 
be avoided between the decedent’s 
estate and the survivor. 


















Bankruptcy, Assignment for Benefit 
of Creditors, Simultaneous Death 







Exclusive of those clauses per- 
taining to the term, and the right 




































to amend or terminate the agree- AL 
ment, specific provisions should be oF 
set out regarding the procedure to ag 
be followed in the event the com-fByas revi 
pany becomes bankrupt, goes intofMhis wee 
receivership, or makes an assign-fpome af 
ment for the benefit of its creditors, B-omment 
So too, the effect of the agreement, Mihis prot 
and the rights of the parties in the Hreview v 
event that both (or two or more) Goood re 
of them were to die within a short provide 
time of each other, should be un- §portant 
ambiguously stated. a vet 
Every stock or interest purchase Mand enji 
case presents its own set of facts. To sp 
The agreement to be executed by Mithat qui 
the parties should be drawn with a §,j every 
clear view to those facts. The 
clauses above outlined are among 
the more important ones which § Agency 
should be generally considered. Bmankin 
They by no means, however, en- fish the 


compass all the essential provisions. 
These can only be offered where the 
full specific problem is placed be- 
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TOTAL FIGURES aia 
answer 
OR the 207 ‘“‘recommended” com- §income 
panies (including 4 “qualified” Qnormal 
recommendations) listed in Best’s Band Ay 
1946 Chart of Recommended Life Ging an 
Insurance Companies, which in- Qcan J 
cludes over 98% of the business and fhave t 
assets of all companies, total figures Tim 
are as follows: Admitted Assets, @retiren 
$46,896,721 ,000 ; Capital, $207,861,- almost 
000; Surplus and Similar Funds, §busine 





$2,893,361,000; Net Reserve, $36,- 
397,113,000; Total Income, $8,580,- 
137,000; Total Disbursements, $4,- 
858,128,000 ; Total Paid Policyhold- 
ers, $2,940,947,000; Death Claims, 
$1,316,866,000; Insurance Written, 
$20,691,663,000 and Insurance in 
Force, $159,730,130,000. 
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ALTER 3B. PITKIN | said 
“Life Begins at 40” a few 


years ago, but his new book which 
was reviewed in my Sunday paper 
this week says the “Best Years” 
come after 60. The reviewer who 
commented on this latest work by 
his prominent author concludes his 
review with this question, “It makes 
sood reading, but Pitkin fails to 
provide the answer to the most im- 
portant question of all: How does 
one get enough to retire gracefully 
and enjoy those best years ?” 

To spread the gospel that answers 
that question is the bounden duty 
of every life underwriter. 

When to do it is the next prob- 
lem. We have two answers in our 
Agency. The first one is that since 
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red. mankind is naturally a little self- 
en- Bish the best approach to a stranger 
ons. fis the retirement income. Certainly 
the Bhe cannot but be interested in his 
be- Hown future—and the compromise 
between funds for retirement and in- 
creased protection for the immediate 
period of responsibility for a young 
and growing family, is one that nor- 
mally works itself out in a life in- 
surance consultation. The second 
answer to the timing of retirement 
-om- Bincome approaches is geared into the 
ied” normal vacation atmosphere of July 
est Ss Band August when people enjoy play- 
Life fing and say to themselves, “When 
m- Bcan I just keep on playing and not 
and Bhave to go back to work?” 
ures Time was when such a thing as 
sets, Bretirement from active business was 
361,- Balmost unheard of by red-blooded 
inds, Bbusiness and professional men. But 
$36,- Btoday our whole social and economic 
580,- Bplanning is being built around it, 
$4,- Bbarticularly since the passage of the 
10ld- BSocial Security Act which became 
ums, Beffective in 1937. And here in De- 
tten, Btroit, on the border of Canada, we 
€ 1 Bere especially conscious of the 
Dominion’s retirement planning 
EWS 
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Are we planning for men and women to relire? 


by GEORGE E. LACKEY, C.L.U. 


which is built around age 60 in- 
stead of 65 as ours is. It has been 
my observation that the attitude of 
rebellion and unhappiness at retir- 
ing is evidenced only by those who 
have not planned ahead for it. If 
dismissal from their jobs comes sud- 
denly and without a foundation of 
adequate retirement income it is an 
undesirable thing. If, on the other 
hand, the foundation for this retire- 
ment is laid both in personal ambi- 
tion, the pursuit of hobbies, the en- 








Mr. Lackey has been in the selling end 
of the business for over 25 years and during 
that time as a personal producer and gen- 
eral agent has received more honors from his 
fellow underwriters than any other man in 
the business except one. Covering only the 
pinnacles he has ascended—President Okla- 
homa City, Michigan State and National 
Association Life Underwriters; Life Member 
and Chairman Million Dollar Round Table; 
President American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and currently Chairman 
Committee on Cooperation with Attorneys 
for N.A.L.U. In Detroit today Mr. Lackey 
continues to be one of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual's best field generals and still finds time 
to help fellow underwriters. 







joyment of families and friends, 
plus the dollars with which to carry 
out these plans, then the anticipa- 
tion of retirement at 65 becomes a 
normal event. In fact many corpora- 
tions which are setting up pension 
plans do it as a sound economic 
measure, feeling that greater effi- 
ciency will take place during the ac- 
tive years. As a result “dying with 
your boots on” as the expression 
used to be is no longer in vogue, and 
the objective of prudent people is to 
retire at 60 or 65. 

On the tenth of July, which was 
quite an ordinary summer working 
day in our office, I had the head 
bookkeeper tally the premiums 
which were paid in on retirement 
policies and we found 25 annual pay- 
ments of $5,663.52—which pre- 
miums were paid to purchase total 
annual incomes at retirement of 
$11,953.56. If that one day is ac- 
tually typical of the 312 working 
davs of a year, then our annual pre- 
mium income must run in the neigh- 
borhood of one and three-quarters 
million dollars. 

An investment analyst visited our 
town recently and one of the news- 
paper reporters interviewed him and 
this is what he wrote: “ ‘The aver- 
age business or professional man 
who wishes to make investments 
cannot do these things for himself 
any more than he could read up on 
enough law to defend himself in 
court or enough medicine to treat 
his illness. We are professional men 
just as much as they are. The law- 
yer sometimes loses a case, the doc- 
tor sometimes loses a patient and we 
sometimes make an investment mis- 
take, but on the long haul, we will do 
better for a fellow than he could 
possibly do for himself’... And 
that is what an investment analyst 
does for a living.” 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Ordinary—Continued acceptance, not only by corporations, 
but by individuals who are planning 
retirement. About one-third of the 
capital paid in over a period of 
years, using the annuity plan of dis- 
tribution at maturity, will accom- 
plish the same result as the save-and- 
invest method which was tried so 
long and so discouragingly by our 
forefathers. The months of July 
and August, being recreation months 
give the public an opportunity to get 
the feel of leisure and relaxation, 
and just enough taste of what the 


country holds for them to fo 
their attention upon permanent g 
reation, so that we have a recept 
audience when we make such 
proaches regarding building a 
tirement Fund to commence at siy 
or sixty-five. A package sale can 
made out of living in the tropics d 
ing the winter, or around the fre 
fishing waters of the north in 
summer, or a program to purchg 
one month of vacation from q 
sixty on, with the thought in mi 
that they will continue to work, 





I think that is a pretty good sum- 
mation of what our professional in- 
vestors do for us laymen when we 
put our dollars into our great life 
insurance companies for their scien- 
tific investment in the geographically 
and occupationally diversified activi- 
ties of these United States. The Life 
Insurance Companies seem to be the 
most practical underwriters of this 
retirement program known to. fi- 
nance and are receiving universal 
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Striking proof that Pacific Mutual career men 
can count upon lasting sales success! If you stack up these sometim 
neglected features against the fina 
cial plan of the sole proprietor, t 
doctor, lawyer, or independent bus 
ness man working for himself, ye 
have the compelling fact that 
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Here’s the three-fold reason: 


First—A practical training program, embracing each 


successive step in an organized and complete mer- - . 


chandising process. 
Second—A complete range of personal 
coverage to sell. 


Third—The“New and Unusual Savings 
Plan”—a complete economic security 
package for the individual buyer. 
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himself if he is to reach age 65 
even 60 and be able to enjoy t 
same retirement dollars that hi 
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, BEST'S LIFE NEWMUGU: 


VOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Growing Need for Educational Insurance 


ODAY, even more than before, 
a guaranteed education is the 
est heritage a parent can give his 
hildren. The child of today will 
ace a world of tomorrow that is 
i more demanding—a world in 
hich only trained ability can suc- 
eed. \Vhen the children of today 
each maturity, a college education 
‘ill be a necessity with very little 
ope for the untrained boy or girl. 
Never before have our colleges 
nd universities had a larger enroll- 
nt. ‘he trend will invariably be 
ward more advanced education. 
‘herefore, tomorrow’s jobs will be 
iven first to the trained men and 
omen, leaving only the lower paid 
nd uninteresting jobs for the un- 
rained. These jobs that are not 
anted by the men and women with 
ollege educations will be jobs with- 
ut a future. 

\Vhen our fathers and mothers 
tarted out in life, a high school edu- 
ation was not necessarily an essen- 
ial requirement for a job with 
promise, but an advantage. Today, 
however, a college graduate is given 
@reierence but a high school educa- 
ion is a necessity. Tomorrow, a 
dllege education will be essential 
or any job with a future in busi- 
Wess or professional fields. The men 
nl women of tomorrow who will 


jompave the greatest opportunities will 


be those with advanced and special- 
zel training in addition to college 
Ingducations. 

The colleges, universities and pro- 
essional schools are bulging with 
@e largest enrollment of record. 
he enrollment of many colleges has 
lade it necessary to turn students 
way because of the lack of facili- 
is. This record breaking enroll- 
nent will probably continue for 
lany years. The Government has 
eognized the need for education 
ndis giving this advantage to every 
@wng man and woman who has and 
ill serve their country. 
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by EUNICE C. BUSH 


What will be the situation tomor- 
row when advanced training is the 
average—not the unusual? A study 
made by the inter-collegiate Guid- 
ance Association of 153 leading pro- 
fessions and vocations shows that 
advanced training of a college level 
or higher is a prerequisite for 70% 
of the professions. This means that 
the lack of a college education closes 
70% of the doors of the most de- 
sirable vocational opportunities even 
to the boy or girl who may have 
talent along those lines! 

The odds are against the young 
man without a college education. Is 


Mrs. Bush has been the top woman life 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 
1941; qualified |! consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
1944-45 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 
writers' Association, being president in 1942- 
43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the Com- 
pany in Louisiana. 


it fair to start a child in life with 
two strikes on him? A study made 
by the American Management Asso- 
ciation shows that 50% of the jobs 
paying $4,000 a year or more, go to 
7% ot the young men who are col- 
lege graduates. While on the other 
hand, 50% of the jobs paying less 
than $4,000 a year normally go to 
93% of the young men who do not 
have advanced training. During a 
depression period, the families to 
suffer most are those dependent on 
husbands and fathers who have not 
had educational advantages, as they 
are first to lose their jobs. 

There are many ways a father 
may plan for his children’s educa- 
tion. But, the two great hazards that 
the average college fund faces are: 
(1) the plan may fail because of 
too little compulsion to save or the 
investment may be lost or used for 
other purposes; (2) the father may 
not live to see his children educated. 
No man is immortal—and too fre- 
quently, the bright plans for the edu- 
cation of a child are hopelessly be- 
yond the reach of a widow when the 
husband and father cannot be there 
to pay for college out of current in- 
come. Why should a parent risk his 
child’s future, when it is so easy to 
protect it? Why not build a col- 
lege fund under a plan that is guar- 
anteed whether the father lives or 
not? The saving is semi-compulsory 
—the investment secure—the income 
provided when needed—by a sys- 
tematic savings plan if the father 
lives, and by life insurance protec- 
tion if the father dies. 

It is the responsibility of every 
life underwriter to see that the chil- 
dren of their friends and policyhold- 
ers have the advantages of an educa- 
tion. Your clients will always be 
grateful to you for making it pos- 
sible for them to substitute “When 
my children go to college” for “If 
my children go to college.” There 
is no greater gift a parent can give. 
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Keeping the 
Labor Law 
pot boiling! 


@ Here in CCH’s practical LABOR LAW REPORTS is provided swift, com- 
plete, and dependable coverage of “‘labor law."’ Its informative weekly 
issues span the whole work-a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, 
court and administrative decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions 
concerning the important federal and state regulation of labor relations 
and wage-hour problems. 

Coverage includes: National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards 
Act, National Wage Stabilization Board provisions, veteran's reemploy- 
ment rights, anti-discrimination laws, public contracts law relating to 
labor, anti-injunction laws, state labor relations acts, state wage and 
hour laws, etc. 

Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, interpretative bulletins, 
and court decisions are likewise promptly reported. Thus, subscribers 
always have the last word, the newest development, the latest twist and 
turn of events of interest or importance in the field of ‘labor law.” 
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Effect of United States vs. South-East- 
ern Underwriters Association Decision 
on State Regulation of Insurance. 


HI= Supreme Court of the United 

States, on June 3, 1946, decided 
two cases of the utmost importance 
0 the insurance business of the 
United States. Ever since the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in United 
States vs. South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, 322 U. S. 533 
5 CCH Fire and Casualty Cases 
194), further interpretations of the 
right of the federal government to 
regulate insurance as interstate com- 
merce have been expected. These 
two decisions will, for the time be- 
ing, at least, set at rest much specula- 
tion as to the validity of the state 
laws regulating the insurance busi- 
ness, under the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court that such business con- 
stitutes interstate commerce. 

The two cases differ in that the 
first, that of Robertson vs. The 
People of the State of California, 
Il CCH Life Cases 829, is a crim- 
inal case, involving regulatory stat- 
utes of the State of California, and 
the appellant’s acts alleged to violate 
the state laws, were done before 
the McCarran Act’s effective date, 
March 9, 1945 (15 U. S. Code, Sec- 
tions 1101-1115). The case of the 
Prudential Insurance Company vs. 
Benjamin as Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of South Car- 
olina, involves state taxation of the 
insurance business only. 

In the Robertson case, the ap- 
pellant was convicted of violating 
Sections 703(a) and 1642 of the 
California Insurance Code, and his 
conviction was sustained on appeal 
to the Superior Court of Ventura 
County, California. Robertson had 
acted as agent for a non-admitted in- 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge. 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


surer, The First National Benefit 
Society of Phoenix, Arizona, with- 
out procuring a license, as required 
by the California Statute. 
Robertson argued that the ap- 
plication which has been made of 
the California Statutes constitutes 
them a regulation of interstate com- 
merce, which is forbidden by the 
United States Constitution, in view 
of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in United States vs. South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association. 
One O’Lein, an elderly resident of 
Ventura, California, had learned 
through literature and the radio of 
the First National Benefit Society’s 
“Gold Seal” policy. After writing 
to the Arizona insurance company 
for information on this policy, the 
California resident was visited by 
Robertson, who explained the poli- 
cy’s terms, filled in the application 
forms, accepted a check in payment 
of the first premium and cashed the 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 


check at a local bank. 

A few days later, the California 
resident received his policy by mail 
from the Society’s office in Arizona. 
It is the appellant’s argument that 
his activities therein, taking place 
within California, were inseparably 
a part of the interstate transaction, 
and therefore beyond the reach of 
the State’s regulatory power. The 
licensing provision was regulatory, 
not exclusory, in character; it was 
not discriminatory nor in conflict 
with any policy or action of Con- 
gress; it was designed to protect the 
public from the evil of uncontrolled 
insurance solicitation. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
State Regulations neither discrim- 
inated against nor substantially ob- 
structed interstate commerce. It 
further held there was no merit in 
the appellant’s contention that the 
State could not prohibit the writing 
of insurance by non-admitted in- 
surers and their agents. Under the 
valid laws of California, before for- 
eign insurers may be admitted to do 
business in that state, they must 
meet certain reserve requirements. 
These conditions apply alike to do- 
mestic and foreign companies. The 
South-Eastern Underwriters deci- 
sion did not wipe out the experience 
of the states in the regulation of 
the business of insurance or its ef- 
fects for the continued validity of 
that regulation. Essentially, the pro- 
tection sought by these regulations 
was against fly-by-night operators 
and the grosser forms of profiteer- 
ing and financial mismanagement, 
all so common in unregulated insur- 
ance activities. 

The decision of the Supreme 
Court of California was affirmed. 
Justice Douglas dissénted in part. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Prudential Case 


In the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Benjamin as Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of South 
Carolina, 11 CCH Life Cases 837, 
affirming an appeal from the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina, the 
appellant, a New Jersey corpora- 
tion doing business in South Car- 
olina, attacked the validity of a 
South Carolina tax on foreign in- 
surance companies, to be paid an- 


job they are doing. 
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Boom? 


More than one reason has been given for the 
current boom in life insurance production and 
some of them are probably correct. In assigning 
reasons for the gigantic volume of quality life 
business which has swamped the underwriting and 
issue departments throughout recent months let us 
not forget to give a fair share of the credit to the 
efficiency and hard work of the fieldman who writes 
the application. In common with the majority of 
American life companies, the Washington National 
has experienced a gratifying increase in paid-for 
volume. We take this opportunity to congratulate 
our Washington National fieldmen for the splendid 


WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


nually as a condition of receiving a 
certificate of authority to carry on 
the business of insurance in South 
Carolina. 

The license tax of 3 per cent is 
levied on premiums collected in 
South Carolina. No similar tax is 
required of South Carolina corpora- 
tions. The Prudential Insurance 
Company contended that the tax dis- 
criminates against interstate com- 
merce and in favor of local insur- 
ance companies, since it levied only 
on foreign corporations, and is 


measured by their gross receipts 





NATIONAL 





from premiums derived from busi- 
ness done in the state, regardless of 
its interstate or local character. 

The State of South Caroling 
denied that the tax is discriminatory 
or that it has been affected by the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Assgo- 
ciation decision (322 U. S. 533), 
and argued that the tax is valid, in 
view of the McCarran Act, by 
which, it claimed, the Congress con- 
sented to the continuance of this 
form of taxation, and thus removed 
any possible constitutional objection 
which otherwise might exist. 

The South Carolina Supreme 
Court held that the continued exac- 
tion of the tax was not in violation 
of the commerce clause nor affected 
by the ruling in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case. The 
Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed the decision of the 
South Carolina court, declaring that 
in enacting the McCarran Act, it 
was the intent of Congress to give 
support to the existing and the fu- 
ture state system for regulating and 
taxing the business of insurance. 
This was done in two ways. One 
was by removing obstructions which 
might be thought to flow from Con- 
gress’s own power, whether dormant 
or exercised, except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in the Act itself 
or in future legislation. 


The other was by declaring ex- 
pressly and affirmatively that con- 
tinued state regulation and taxation 
of the insurance business is in the 
public interest, and that the business 
and all who engaged in it shall be 
subject to the laws of the several 
states in these respects. 

Congress clearly put the full 
weight of its power behind existing 
and future state legislation to sus- 
tain it from any attack under the 
commerce clause, and, in effect, de- 
clared that uniformity of regulation 
and of state taxation are not re- 
quired in reference to the business 
of insurance, but the national public 
interest, except in the specific re- 
spects otherwise expressly provided 
for. The judgment of the State 
Court was accordingly affirmed and 
the feeling of uneasiness and uncer- 
tainty that has pervaded the insur- 
ance business since the decision in 
the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation case has been, at least for 
the time being, alleviated. 
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FIRST C.L.U. INSTITUTE 


P:: 


TING out that life insur- 
in force had increased by 


such tremendous amounts during 
the past generation, Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, President of the American 
Colleze of Life Underwriters, pre- 
dicted that an equally comparable 
expalision might be expected over 
the years lying immediately ahead. 
In his figure picture of what had 
taken place since 1900, Dr. Huebner 
broke the forty-five year span into 


various periods indicating just what 
had taken place within the business 
during these periods with particular 































emphasis on the growth 
World War I. In his discussion of 
the horizons which lie ahead for the 
qualified, thoughtful life under- 
writer, Dr. Huebner pointed out that 
the veterans studying in his various 
university classes today had a far 
broader and more comprehensive 
understanding of the multiple uses 
of life insurance than that possessed 
by their fathers following World 
War I. 


Organization 


arlier in the week, the group in- 
formally organized themselves into 
the “First C.L.U. Institute” and 
elected as Chairman, Fitzhugh Tray- 
lor, C.L.U., Manager of the In- 
diana Agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety. Currently President of the 
Equitable Company, C.L.U. Asso- 
ciation and a former President of 
the Boston C.L.U. Chapter; Boston 
Life Underwriters Association and 
Boston General Agents and Man- 
agers Association, Mr. Traylor has 
long been known as one of the out- 
standing leaders in life insurance ac- 
tivities throughout the country. 
Vice Chairman of the group is 
Sherwood S. Eberth, C.L.U., a life 
agent for the Travelers in New 
Haven since 1926. Past President 
of the New Haven Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and co-founder and 
First Chairman of the “Life Under- 
writers’ Leaders Round Table of 
Connecticut,” Mr. Eberth was one 
of the first from the New England 
District to enroll for the First 
C.L.U. Institute. 
\s Secretary, the Institute group 
elected Mildred E. TenBrook, 
C.L.U., of Detroit, Michigan, First 
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woman in Michigan to be awarded 
the C.L.U. designation some years 
ago, and President of the Detroit 
Chapter during 1945-46, Miss Ten- 
Brook is permanent Secretary of the 
Life Leaders of Michigan and an 
Honorary Life Member of that or- 
ganization. ‘She is Brokerage Man- 
ager of the Edward J. Dore Agency 
ot the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company in Detroit. 


Agenda 


The agenda of the Institute in- 
cluded various evening activities. 
During the last week, Dean David 
McCahan, C.L.U., of the American 
College and President Clifford H. 
Orr, C.L.U., of the American So- 
ciety, spoke at a special evening 
meeting on Tuesday, June 25th. On 
the following evening, a banquet was 
held at the Willimantic Country 
Club, presided over by Chairman 
Traylor with the principal speaker 
being Albert R. Jaqua, C.L.U., Di- 
rector of the School of Life Insur- 


ance Marketing at Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

The matter of possible extension 
of the American Society’s program 
of Institutes will receive a prominent 
place on the Agenda of the Society’s 
Board of Directors meetings in Sep- 
tember of this year at Cleveland. 
Probably the best indication of the 
success of this first Institute and ap- 
proval of the impressive staff who 
conducted the sessions was the ex- 
pression voiced by so many of those 
enrolled that they fully intended to 
attend future Institutes when such 
might be held. 


IMPROMPTU 


One night at a theatre a man who had dined 
rather too well stood up in his seat right smack 
in the middle of the play and cried: “Is there 
a doctor in the house?" 

The actors faltered slightly, but the play 
bravely went on, although it was a bit of a 
blow to those concerned. 

A moment later, the same man still standing, 
repeated his question. 

At this second call, another man arose and 
said: "Yes, I'm a doctor."' Whereupon the other 
nearly finished off the performance for that eve- 
ning by — in a tone of great bonhomie: 
“How do you like the show, doc?" 
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WOMEN’S !/, MILLION TABLE 


EMBERSHIP in the Women’s 

Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters this year is 
expected to reach an all time high, 
according to Eunice C. Bush, 
Mutual Life of New York, Baton 
Rouge, Chairman. Mrs. Bush stated 
that more than 40 women have al- 
ready qualified for the 1946 Round 
Table. 

The closing date for filing applica- 
tions for membership in this year’s 
Round Table is August 15th. Re- 
quests for application forms and 
additional information should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Eunice C. Bush, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, P.O. Box 305, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Some interesting plans are being 
developed for the Round Table An- 
nual Meeting which will be held at 
the Hotel Statler in Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 10th. The group’s executive 
committee composed of Chairman 
Bush, Ruth M. Kelley, Manhattan 
Life, Detroit; Cora Hartwig, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Los Angeles; Ce- 
cilia R. Howard, New York Life, 
Buffalo; and Hermine R. Kuhn, 
Manhattan Life, New York, met 
in New York, July 27, to complete 
arrangements for the meeting. 

Mrs. Bush announced that the fol- 
lowing Committee on Nominations 
has been appointed to present a slate 
to the Detroit meeting: Mrs. Bush, 
chairman; Elma Easley, California- 
Western States Life, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Helen B. Rockwell, National 
Life of Vermont, Cleveland; Bere- 
nice Meistroff Eichenbaum, Guard- 
ian Life, Kansas City. 

Other committee chairmanships 
announced are: Constitution and By- 
Laws; Elsie M. Matthews, Man- 
hattan Life, Montclair, N. J.; Pub- 
licity, Minna W. Hensley, Franklin 


Life, Salina, Kansas; Reception, 
Ella E. Long, New York Life, 


Painsville, Ohio; Arrangements and 
Decorations, Lillian L. Joseph, 
Home Life, New York; Parliamen- 
tarian, Ethel N. Elmer, Connecticut 
General, Chicago. 

The rules for membership in the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table are as follows: 
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An applicant for membership in 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table must certify that 
she is a member of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
in good standing with her local as- 
sociation. 

She must certify that she has paid 
for $250,000 or more of regular life 
insurance, excluding any brokerage 
business placed in her name by an- 
other underwriter. Volume credit 
allowed by the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table will be 
as follows: 

Single Premium Annuities, 1% 
times the amount of the deposit. 

Annual Premium Deferred An- 
nuities, thirty (30) times the annual 
premium. 

Group Life Insurance, a twenty 
per cent (20%) credit for Group 
Volume ; provided, however, that the 
total volume credit shall not exceed 
in any one year $50,000. 

Joint business, only the proportion 
on which the prospective member 
receives the full first year and re- 
newal commissions. 

The volume of Single Premium 
and Annual Premium Deferred An- 
nuities and Group Insurance sepa- 
rately and collectively cannot exceed 
60% of the qualifying credits. 

Letters, certifying to the amount 
written by the prospective member, 
must be received by the chairman 
from an Officer, Manager or General 
Agent of the company or companies 
through which the business was 
placed. 

Qualifications may be made by an 
eligible producer in any period of 
not less than twelve consecutive 
months ending prior to August 1, 
of any year, provided, however, that 
no business used shall be a duplica- 
tion of any used in previous qualifi- 
cations; and provided further that 
a person may use, for qualification, 
a period of less than twelve months 
if she has attained her requisite vol- 
ume in less than one year from the 
date of her entering the business. 

When a member shall have quali- 
fied for membership for three con- 
secutive years, she shall become a 
“Life” member. Such “Life” mem- 
bership must be renewed annually 
(by paying of dues in the Women’s 


Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
and certification of membership in 
good standing in her local Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters). A 
“Life” member may also become a 
“Qualifying” member by conforming 
to the rules set forth and shall be 
known as a “Life and Qualifying” 
member. 
Dues shall be $10.00 annually. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


New Officers 


HE following’ officers ~—_— were 
elected at the annual meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters held on June 13 last: 
President, Paul W. Cook, C.L.U,, 
Mutual Benefit Life; lst Vice Presi- 


dent, Clarence E. Smith, C.L.U., 
Northwestern Mutual; 2nd Vice 
President, Robert R. Reno, Jr., 


C.L.U., Equitable of New York; 
Treasurer, Harry R. Schultz, 
C.L.U., Mutual of New York; 
Chairman, Executive Committee, H. 
Kennedy Nickell (Past President), 
Connecticut General ; Executive Sec- 
retary, Joy M. Luidens and National 
Committeeman, James H. Brennan, 
Fidelity Mutual. 


The directors elected 


were: 
Gerard S. Brown, C.L.U., Penn 
Mutual; Nelson R. Brown, Pruden- 
tial: Isaac Curtiss, C.L.U., Tie 


Travelers; Rockwood S. Edwards, 
Aetna Life; George Fullman, Metro- 
politan Life; Henry Hunken, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Maurice Levy, 
Metropolitan Life; Nelson OD. 
Phelps, C.L.U., Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Wheeler Tracy, C.L.U., New 
York Life; Mrs. Louise Scott Kons- 
berg, Massachusetts Mutual; Wil- 
liam D. Davidson, C.L.U., Equitable 
of N. Y.; Raymond W. Frank, 
State Mutual; H. A. Franke, Ohio 
State ; George L. Grimm, New Eng- 
land Mutual; E. J. Herrick, Con- 
tinental Assurance; Adolph J. Perl- 
mutter, Prudential; Earle S. Rap- 
paport, C.L.U., Pacific Mutual and 
James Tibbetts, New England Mu- 
tual. 
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AST month the publication of 
Li l‘ederal Power Commission, 
entitled ““The Financial Record of 
the Electric Utility Industry 1937- 
44” was quoted to show that stock- 
holders and bondholders combined 
are making large additional invest- 
ments in our electric utility compa- 
nies, but are receiving only trifling 
amounts as additional income. Let 
us examine the records of two 
utility companies : 

Institutional Utility Service pub- 
lishes as a part of its service, trend 
analysis sheets. One of its annual 
sheets and the only one printed on 
yellow paper is devoted to an ar- 
rangement in columnar form of the 
data given in the Federal Power 
Commission booklet to which refer- 
ence was made. Any one desiring to 
study the record will find this sheet 
of value. Institutional Utility Serv- 
ice also publishes trend analysis 
sheets for many of the individual 
utility companies, which will serve 
as the source of our figures. 


Boston Edison 


In 1929 Boston Edison had oper- 
ating revenues of nearly $30 mil- 
lions; in 1945, nearly $47 millions. 
In 1929 it had debt of over $53 mil- 
lions, or 36.8% of its capital and 
surplus. At the end of 1945 it owed 
less than $50 millions, or 31% of 
capital and surplus. The decrease in 
(lebt is due to anticipation of sinking 
fund for over 5 years ahead. In 
1929 plant was carried at a little 
over $150 millions ; in 1945 at nearly 
$199 millions, an increase of $49 
millions, all of which has provided 
by the common stockholders. 

The gross income to the bond and 
stockholders combined for the year 
1929 was $9,794,000, or 6.8% of the 
capitalization and surplus. For the 
vear 1945, the income to the bond 
and stockholders combined was $6,- 
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INVESTMENTS 


Utility Bonds 


by WENDELL P. COLER 








"There is nothing permanent except | 
change"—Heraclitus 














774,000, or only 4.2% on the capi- 
talization and surplus. The capital- 
ization and surplus at the end of 
1929 totaled $145 millions; and at 
the end of 1945, $160 millions. 


Boston Edison bonds are high 
grade. The amount of the debt at 
the end of 1945 is less than that out- 
standing at the end of 1929. The 
bondholders received in 1945 only 
234% ; in 1929, 434%. This interest 
was earned 4.8 times in 1945; 3.9 
times in 1929. 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 





One of the factofs of importance 
in passing upon a utility credit is 
the net income to the stockholders, 
as given in column 29 of the trend 
analysis sheet, expressed as a per- 
centage of the operating revenues, 
column 30. This percentage of the 
operating revenues available to the 
stockholders is sometimes spoken of 
as a safety factor, as it indicates ap- 
proximately the amount by which 
customers’ rates may be reduced 
without imperiling bond interest. In 
the case of the Boston Edison Com- 
pany, this safety factor was in ex- 
cess of 20% of the operating reve- 
nues until the end of 1932, when a 
persistent decline set in, reducing 
the safety factor to 10.9% for the 
year 1945. A part of this decline is 
caused by an increase in Federal 
income tax. The trend for the year 
1946 and subsequent when the com- 
pany is free from the drain of the 
excess profits tax will be a matter 
of significance. The Directors of 
3oston Edison evidently do not ex- 
pect a demand for lower rates so 
that the customers may have the 
benefit of the repeal of the excess 
profits tax, as the dividend has re- 
cently been increased. 


Consumers Power 


A similar comparison made from 
the trend analysis sheets, published 
by Institutional Utility Service, giv- 
ing a record of the Consumers 
Power Company makes a more 
gloomy study. Despite the fact that 
Consumers Power bonds are con- 
sidered high grade and have re- 
cently been sold at a premium to in- 
vestors despite their 274% coupon, 
column 62 of the trend analysis 
sheets shows that debt has increased 
from $53 millions at the end of 1929, 
or about 35% of capitalization and 
surplus, to nearly $114 millions at 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


137 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City $3 A 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 S. LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
- A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 


J. Lally Franklin 4020 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
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Investments—Continued 


the end of 1945, or 49% of capital- 
ization and surplus. It is true that 
plant account has increased by $98 
millions in the interim, but it is 
also true that the gross income to 
the bond and stockholders combined 
has fallen from $15 millions for the 
vear 1929 to $12 millions for the 
year 1945, In the meantime, service 
to the public, when measured by 
kilowatt hour sales, has nearly tri- 
pled. The safety factor in the case 
of the Consumers Power Company 
has been reduced from 36% of gross 
revenues in 1929 to less than 12% 
in 1945. It does appear that Con- 
sumers Power Company is _ being 
judged upon its past record—per- 
haps that of some years ago. It has 
accomplished wonders in sales— 
average usage of domestic consum- 
ers being about one-third above the 
national average. 

The wisdom of making a thor- 
oughgoing study of the securities of 
companies in the electric utility 
industry is apparent. There is very 
little consideration for risk in the 
interest return at present low coupon 
rates. 


DOG INSURANCE 
Now Available 


AN’S best friend can now get 

insurance if he or she is be- 
tween | and 7 years of age; must be 
vaccinated for distemper or have re- 
covered from it before being in- 
sured. The dogs are examined by 
a staff of veterinarians, one of 
whom conceived the idea of such 
coverage, and these veterinarians 
perform post-mortems where neces- 
sary. 

The mortality insurance provides 
benefits up to $500 at a flat 10% 
premium rate and the hospitalization 
contract provides $2 per day up to 
16 days in any one year for an an- 
nual premium of $10. The company 
writing this coverage is the Mutual 
Commerce Casualty Company of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

In a less serious vein, perhaps if 
you cannot interest the master in 
life insurance, you may be able to 
interest his dog. 
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UNDERWRITING 


Haw the Underwriter Helps the Agent 


\S'{ month, in our article “The 
be t's Part in Risk Selection,” 
we talked of how the agents can 
help the underwriters in their pur- 
pose oi securing a favorable mor- 
tality experience. Now we would 
like to discuss how the underwriters 
can assist the agents in their func- 
tion of selling insurance. 

Four out of five policies issued by 
my company are at standard rates 
and on the plan applied for. There 
should, as a matter of course, be no 
difficulty in the placing of these poli- 
cies and as a general thing there is 
not. But a policy is not really placed 
until the premium has been collected, 
and the longer the time interval be- 
tween the signing of the application 
and the payment of the initial pre- 
mium the more chance for some- 
thing to happen to interfere with 
closing the deal. 


Handling of Applications 


In a company which writes busi- 


iness widely throughout the United 


States and handles all applications 
and policy issues at one Home Of- 
fice, as many companies do, the 
usual lapse of time from signing of 
application to delivery of policy to 
the insured may vart, under ordi- 
nary conditions, from three days to 
perhaps ten days or more, depending 
on point of origin of the application 
and its distance from the Home Of- 
fice. Today, because of delays in 
securing inspection reports, it is al- 
most impossible to effect delivery in 
less than a week under most favor- 
able circumstances. Efficient han- 
dling of applications in the under- 
writing and issue departments is 
necessary to keep this time interval 
toa minimum. Currently we are get- 


ting out policies on about 28% of 
our applications on the same day 
they are received and on an addi- 
tional 37% on the second day, a 
AUGUST 1, 1946 


by LEIGH CRUESS 


total of about 65% within two days. 
This includes some cases subject to 
minor requirements where favorable 
outcome is anticipated. 

Trouble arises chiefly in the group 
of cases delayed because of addi- 
tional underwriting requirements— 
medical statements, occupation in- 
formation, etc. Not only the delay 
but the bother to the applicant of 
securing or furnishing additional in- 
formation may irritate the appli- 
cant and jeopardize placing of the 
policy when it is finally ready for 
delivery. The underwriter should, 
therefore, work at keeping require- 
ments down to the necessary mini- 
mum. It goes without saying that he 





Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


must not sacrifice essential under- 
writing information in attempting to 
accomplish this end. But in so far 
as he can approach the proper bal- 
ance, his work will prove not only 
good underwriting but of distinct 
aid to the agent by keeping down the 
time interval between the applicant’s 
signing on the dotted line and his 
receipt of the policy contract. 

About 20% of our issued policies 
are on a basis other than applied for 
—most of these with extra pre- 
miums for either the insurance or 
the special benefit features (Double 
Indemnity and Waiver of Pre- 
mium), some on a different plan 
than applied for, a small percentage 
for a reduced amount, and others 
without the special benefit features 
requested. Since in many cases the 
unfavorable action is unexpected by 
the applicant and, perhaps, by the 
agent too, it raises a barrier to de- 
livery of the policy and frequently 
places on the agent the burden of 
reselling the applicant. We have 
found that the “not taken” rate is 
three times as high on substandard 
issues as on standard. Therefore, 
in such cases the agent needs all 
the help he can get and the under- 
writer’s contribution is to let him 
know exactly why the unfavorable 
action had to be taken. This should 
be given in sufficient detail except, 
of course, where the reasons are of 
such a nature that they must be 
kept confidential. 


Individual Explanation 


It is our practice to write an in- 
dividual letter on all such cases, ex- 
plaining the facts and the under- 
writing decision and attempting to 
include, also, some sales appeal, 
bearing in mind that the letter itself 
is frequently placed in front of the 
applicant by the agent to ease his 
job of delivering the policy. From 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


testimony of our agents we have 
good reason to believe that the let- 
ters are helpful. We have not yet 
accumulated sufficient statistical evi- 
dence to determine the effect of 
these letters on our “not taken” per- 
centages. 


A practice quite recently insti- 
tuted is designed to suggest to the 
agent and help him solicit additional 
business on those risks which are 
clearly better than average and ob- 
viously underinsured. When the un- 
derwriter comes across such a case 
a special letter is written addressed 
to the agent and intended to be 
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A STATEMENT OF 
MANPOWER POLICY 





THeEse are headlines of a few of Northwestern National Life’s 


advertisements which have appeared in various publications dur- 


ing the past few years. 


Each of these advertisements expresses 


an idea —a point of view —on a subject of timely importance to 


life insurance policyholders and the nation as a whole. 


Giving 


currency to such ideas through advertising is just one way in 


which NWNL discharges its obligation as a good citizen — an ob- 


ligation this Company believes rests on a business institution no 


less than on an individual. 


We will gladly furnish reprints of any of these advertisements 


on request. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vadional LIFE 


INSURANCE 


0. ARNOLD:PRESIDENT 
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shown to the applicant. It include 
among other things statements to t 

effect that Mr. Applicant has passe 
an excellent medical examination 
that he bears a first class reputatio 
in his community, that his finaneig 
standing is sound and that altogethe 
he is the type of policyholder wy 
are particularly glad to welcome int 
the Mutual Life. Furthermore, tha 


REC 


American 
am, who, 


r alee bey Servi 
the facts seem to justify Mr. A wie antes 
plicant’s carrying a larger amount office, has 


insurance than is now in force anqfion of ) 
if additional insurance should fit intgpfiee: 

his program, we would be glad to re 
ceive an application for anothe 
$.... for consideration by the Com 
pany. The agent is requested to con 
vey to Mr. Applicant our pleasure a 
being able to include him in the Mu 
tual Life family. 

We were, of course, hopeful tha: 
the plan would produce additional 
business of desirable quality, and if 
has. Records are being kept of the 
policies originating in this way andfmer 
in time we shall know just how suc" 
cessful the procedure is. Meanwhile 
the response from some of ouf 
agents has been surprisingly en- 
thusiastic. As can well be imagined, 
the agent who writes an additional pee 
policy because of one of our letterfhomne m 
thinks the idea wonderful. 
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Personal Acquaintance . 
in incre 
Very helpful to mutual assistanceffithe sam: 
between the agent and underwritergi the | 
is personal acquaintance between the” ins 
two. During the last few years we 
have actively promoted personal con-§(Colifor 
tacts by sending underwriters toffshowed 
agencies and to agents’ meetings ;g"s "| 
also, agents who come to the Home pl 
Office for any reason always spendfamount 
some time with the underwriters. J. L 
who handle their business. Each not 
only acquires a better understanding §Cgnac¢ 
of the other’s problems but comes to fi946 1 


see him as a human and reasonable §1%6 s 


being and because of this becomes — 
more tolerant of the other’s atti- M0. te 
tudes and actions when the going sf 
not so smooth. On the basis of our 

experience we are very much sold Colon 
on the development of a friendly ff this 
relationship based on personal ac- oe 





36,95 
quaintance between underwriter and Bi the ent 
agent. 


Comr 

Sentimentality is no indication of a warm heart. Bwith 

Nothing weeps more copiously than a block appoin 
ice. 

—Equitable (N. Y.) Items. Btancl 
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American Hospital & Life: 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


John Put- 
. previous to his entry into mili- 
ice, was one of the company’s 
Tenn. 


m, wl 


ur salesmen in their Memphis, 


Unt Office, has returned and assumed a posi- 
‘e and#fion of Branch Manager in the Chicago 
fit intgpfice. i: ae ee 
| to re 
notheMajlantic Life: Paul C. Moore has been 
» Com bppointed Associate Actuary. Mr. Moore 
tO cong#pas been associated with life insurance 
sure agpempanics, most recently the Reserve 
Mug” Life, Dallas, Texas, in actuarial 
fe MUR nacitics since 1930 except for two spe- 
rial jobs. In the early 1940’s he made a 
ul thaipecial survey for this company concern- 
itionalm' insurance operations in South Amer 
dim” and following that he was employed 
an Ma Special Agent for the Federal Bu- 
Of théheau of Investigation. Mr. Moore is a 
Ly andgpery fine young man and we wish him 
W HRiccess in his new capacity. 
de kk * 
nwhile 
f ourlBonkers Life of lowa: June, 1946, was 
° . . . 
‘VY @N-Miledicated to President E. M. McConney 
igined Mend $12,295,189 of ordinary insurance was 
itional aid for, representing practically twice 
le ‘Bhe volume of business written in the 
ettereame month of 1945. 
x *k * 
Boston Mutual: Ordinary sales for the 










stance 
‘writer 
en the 
irs we 


al con-§California-Western States: May, 1946 
ers to—showed the largest volume of paid busi- 
tings gress in the company’s history for any one 
Homes" month and also represented a gain_ of 
4% over the same month in 1945. The 
spend amount written in honor of President 
vriters#O. J. Lacy was $7,562,000. 
ch not x ee 
anding #Canadian Ordinary Sales: For April, 
mes t0 81046 showed $104,164,000 and for May, 
onable $1946 showed $104,725,000. The corre- 
comes @Ponding figures for the Province of 
; alle Newfoundland were $785,000 and $810,- 
. ~. 900, respectively. 
ing is ae oe 
of our 
1 sold @Colonial Life: During the first 5 months 
jendly §"' this year the gain in insurance in force 
al an vtaled $8,592,127 as compared with $8,- 
scale: 98,539, which represented the gain for 
er and Hine entire year of 1945. 
=x *& * 
Commonwealth Life: Ancel E. Smith, 
= beet with the company since 1930, has been 
e appointed Manager of its Industrial 
.) Items. B)tanch at Nashville, Tenn. 
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ait 


st 5 months of 1946 totaled $6,051,820, 
increase from more than 101% over 
e same period in 1945 and almost equal 


othe Ordinary sales for the entire year 


f 1945. 
2 & @ 


Connecticut Mutual: Arthur S. Potwin, 
formerly a member of the Legal Depart- 
ment and more recently of the Agency 
Department of the company, has been 
appointed Pacific Coast consultant cov- 
ering seven Coast Agencies on matters 
pertaining to business life insurance, em- 
ployee pension plans, estate conservation 
and insurance taxation. Mr. Potwin will 
locate in the Porter Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 
xk * 


Continental Assurance: A goal of $600,- 
000,000 of insurance in force by the end 
of 1946, in celebration of the 35th anni- 
versary of the company, was made at 
the beginning of this year. However, at 
the end of May, the amount of insurance 
in force totaled $602,549,549. Currently 
new business is running approximately 
50% greater than in 1945 

xk *k * 


Detroit Cashiers: At the monthly meet- 
ing held in June, the Life Agency Cash- 
iers Association of Detroit and Windsor, 
had a visual lesson in office conduct by 
means of a movie entitled “What’s an 
Office Anyway?” The movie depicted an 
ideal set-up for office lay-out and proce- 
dure. 
x & = 


General American Life: Ray Ely, an 
associate of the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries, and with the Country Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago before 
serving 4 years in the Army as Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, has been appointed Group 
Actuary for the company. 

x *k * 


Great West Life: Effective August 1, 
Charles C. Martin becomes superintend- 
ent of eastern agencies with headquarters 
in Toronto. This is Mr. Martin’s second 
association with the company with which 
he started in 1932 and continued until 
1937. From that date to the present he 
was superintendent of agencies for an- 
other company. 
* 2 


Guardian Life: Carl Heye, consulting 
director and former President, from 
1921-1940, died on June 22 last. 

Maury Kusinits in the business since 
1941 has been appointed district manager 
for Fall River, Massachusetts. His new 
offices are located at 10 Purchase Street. 


Home Life: Stanley H. Bevins, with the 
company since 1941 has been appointed 
manager of the agency in Buffalo, N. Y., 
succeeding Bernard J. Weber, who has 
resigned to devote his full time to per- 
sonal production. 

New business for June, 1946, showed a 
gain of 72.5% over the same months of 
1945, and the comparable gain for the 
first six months of this year was, 60.9% 
The six months’ gain was the largest in 
the company’s history. 

x & ® 


Jefferson Standard: K. Cave- 
naugh, with the company since 1938, has 
been appointed manager of the mortgage 
loan department. The net rate of interest 
earned by this company on its mortgage 
portfolio (largest investment) has con- 
sistently exceeded 5% for the past several 
years. 

The following promotions have been 
made in the agency department of the 


George 


company: R. B. Taylor, C.L.U., formerly 
superintendent of agencies to. assistant 
agency manager; Jack S. Causey, for- 


merly agency assistant to superintendent 
of agencies and W.. L. Seawell, to agency 
assistant. 

* 2 & 


John Hancock: The following new 
agencies have been opened: Harrisburg, 
Penna. under the managership of Max- 
well R. Porster; San Diego, Cal. under 
Patrick J. Enright and Wilkes-Barre, 
Penna. under Lyman S. Lull. Also two 
assistant district managers were pro- 
moted: Edmund R. Bergeman to manager 
at Sioux City, Iowa, and James T. Dillon 
to manager at Oakland #2. 

The following Group Home Office 
representatives appointments have been 
made: Fred S. Higgins Guillou, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Charles A. Phillips, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Robert J. Monahan at Los 
Angeles ; William P. White, Jr., at New 
York City and William P. Northey, at 
Chicago. Richard A. Grout was also ap- 
pointed Group Annuity Sales Representa- 
tive at the home office. 

xwt 


Life of Virginia: Edward A. Crawford, 
Administrative Vice President and a di- 
rector, died on June 22 last. Mr. Craw- 
ford entered the service of the company 
as an agent on a debit in 1909 and joined 
the home office force as chief clerk in 


1914. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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business for 15 years, has been named 
General Agent for the company in Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. 


Manhattan Life: May, 1946 was the @8¢r of 


As of June 1 the insurance in force surance 
totaled $160,810,389. 


Building, 215 American Avenue. 
Daniel P. Cahill, in the home office for Karl E. 


Agencies for Texas and will have his Ohio. 


headquarters in, Dallas. Dr. Corliss L. : 
x wk * Associate in the business 
Manufacturers Life: Norman T. Shep- partment died on June 30 last. 
joined the company in 1931 as a Research 
assistant and since then has written sev- 
eral articles dealing with the investment 
phase of life insur ance, 
Encyclopedia 
helped with the mie or 
Insurance Company.” 


pard, with the company since 1928, has 
been appointed associate editor of the 
company’s monthly publication “News 
Letter.” At the same time J. J. Grant, 
with the company since 1935, has been 
appointed acting inspector at Brandon, 
and J. W. Griffiths, with the company 
since 1943, was named agency assistant 
in Winnipeg. 


Charles §. Wood, F.I.A., with the com- The Midland Mutual: Observed its For- 
pany since 1929, is becoming Manager of _ tieth Anniversary on July 2 
Great Britain in September, succeeding time it had $163,000,000 of life insurance Society’s members are all register 
all business written by the com- Technicians, and the membership in ti 
group numbers approximately 4,000. 


LOBE LIFE 


EF. W. Phillips, who is retiring for rea- in force, 


sons of health and to practice law. 
O.N.L.7 


Se 
g 


Ten Oscars 





Life Insurance Company Field Force 


Cliff L. Morse 
Thomas J. Miller 
Samuel C. Baber 
Norman J. Tschantz Canton, Ohio 
George W. Weitzel Camp Hill, Pa. 
Jonas K. Eby Mountville, Pa. 
Walter M. Straw Marysville, Pa. 
H. R. Lindenberger York, Pa. 
Emmett Millholland Columbus, Ohio 
Russel H. Moore 


Ionia, Michigan 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


of Life Underwriters. 


T. W. APPLEBY, Pres. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


tHE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Massachusetts Mutual: 
ness for May, 


showed a gain of 
Lincoln National: G. W. Rakow, in the 47.7% over the s 


month in 1945. 


Metropolitan Life: 
x *& * with the company since 1934 and Man- 
i ® Tenn. office 
: : . before entering military service, has now 
second largest month in paid production been placed in charge of the Knoxville, Sr., with the company for the past 
in the company’s history and recorded a Tenn. district, i 7 
50% gain over the same month in 1945. Baker, retiring under the company’s in- 


fa OF. . . Simpson’s new 
Thomas R. Whittington, in the business 602 South Gav Street. 
for 12 years, has been appointed General Herman R. 
\gent for the company in Long Beach traini Shaan ¢ gs any. he 
Ag an) ong ach, raining instructor for the company, has : M ) 
aE e Rea. 4 ; eee : . ° ie >d Manager of the company’s Bog 
California, with offices in the Times been appointed Manager of the district pointed ' nager of t € company’s Bo 
5 : Agency succeeding Joseph A. Lanig 


, formerly a field 


office at East Liverpool, Ohio, succeeding 
who is being trans- 
17 years, has been named Supervisor of ferred in a similar capacity to Ashtabula, 


ry, Senior Research 
, Lloyd A 
Research De- oy 


material for the 
‘ndustrial Life 1920 
eee ne eal 


pany’s own agents. 





The 1946 National Quality Award was received by 
the following ten members of the Ohio National 


West Jefferson, Ohio 


Lansing, Michigan 


The recipients of this National Quality Award are 
selected by a joint committee of the Life Insurance 
Managers Association and the National Association 





The Ohio National Life Insurance Company 





New paid busi- Minnesota Mutual: Three new 
Agencies have been established: Boyd 
Hoff at Santa Fe, New Mexico; Gor 
W. Erickson at Alexandria, Minnes 


and Ralph L. Burch at Charleston, 


Simpson, Virginia are the new General Aggy 


named at their respective posts. 
* 


Leonard L. years, retired on July 1. He became | 
sistant Secretary of the company in 19 
program. Mr. a title he retained until his retiremen 


will be at x *k * 


Mutual Life: Leland T. Waggoner, 
the company since 1934, has been 


retired 


been appointed assistant counsel. 


Dr. Parry 


office of the company. 


has been named Editor of 
Circle,” a magazine 
for the employees of the company. 





Valter J. Clark, with the compat 
since 1924, and an X-Ray technician, h 
been re-elected President of the Ame 
2 last, at which ican Society of X-Ray Technicians 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


0) a) SS Te) bk 


Juvenile Policies our Specialty 
FULL BENEFIT AGE 5 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WM. J. ALEXANDER, Pres. 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 


Mutual Benefit Life: Charles E. Bre 


Arthur O. Kaiser with the comp 
since 1938 except for naval service 


4 Fallers with the compa 
since 1940 and most recently assista 
manager of the Salt Lake City agen 
has been appointed a training assis 
and his headquarters are now in the ho 


Peter J. Schaus, with the company sin 


publish 
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ational Life (Vt.): New business for 
une, 1946 totaled $9,386,753, a gain of 
43 per cent over the same month of 
O45. The comparable gain for the first 
x months of this year was 42 per cent 
nd the amount written was $53,222,958— 
nall time record. 
x & 


ew England Mutual: The company’s 
rand Rapids office at 818 Michigan 
tust Building, has been elevated to full 
xeneral Agency status. Fred A. Lumb, 
L.U., formerly Associate General Agent 
or the company in Harrisburg, Pa. and 
ecently released from the Navy, has 
been appointed General Agent. 
x & ® 


ew York City Sales: New Ordinary 
or May, 1946—$119,241,000 compared 


vith $76,466,000 for the same month last 
year, 


x kk 


ew York Life: James D. Dunning, with 

he company since 1930, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Spokane, Wash. 
branch office, succeeding William H. 
Pierre. 


New business for the first six months 
of 1946 totaled $410,932,900 representing 


me 6 increase over the same period of 
5 


x *k * 
North American Life: Last month 
Charles G. Ashbrook, Vice President, 
observed his 25th anniversary with the 
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THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


announces a new General 
Agent’s contract that provides— 
Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 
Liberal First Year Commissions, 
along with— 
office allowance, 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 
Effective Visual Sales Presentation 


For details write 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 
Lafayette Life Building 


Headquarters of the World for LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 


Insurance Conventions lowa, Nebraska, Ohio and Tennessee. 




















company. Mr. Ashbrook began his career J. Blashill, former Vice President and 
with the company as a clerk in the Medi- Secretary, who tendered his resignation 
cal Department and climbed the ladder on June 14 last. 
to Vice President in 1944. He originated * & 2 
the “Spotlight,” the company’s house or- 
gan, and was also editor of the “Field Pacific Mutual: New paid-for business 
Service Course.” for the first 6 months of this year 
xk * (December 16, 1945 to June 15, 1946) 
showed a gain of 46% over the same 
Northwestern Mutual: Arch C. Clark, period last year. 
with the company since poy Poca ven x * * 
authority on option settlement plans, has ‘ ‘ 5 ; “a 
been sosuaed Assistant Secretary suc- Pilot Life: W. L. Sharpe, Treasurer, has 
ceeding the late Harry R. Ricker. been elected Secretary and Treasurer. 
- + &< At the same time L. L. McAlister was 
elected Assistant Secretary and S. E. 
Northwestern National Life: Has estab- Tate was promoted to Manager of Un- 
: : vei er tesa derwriting Department. 
lished a regional service office in Kansas - = 2 
City, Missouri to cover the ga 
agencies in the Missouri Valley, Western ° a ' 7 
a and Kansas areas. Vernon Presbyterian Ministers Fund: Carl ton 
Hook has been named Regional Manager ©- Loeble, Vice President and with the 
following 10 years’ association with the CO™Pany since 1936, died on June 28 last. 
company in sales and supervisory capaci- * 
ties. o si P 
ye M. Darling, with the company Prudential: Carl J. Allenbaugh, with the 
for 11 years, has been named Manager of company since 1925, will head its new 
the company’s Kansas City Agency, suc- Ordinary Agency in Springfield, Mass. 
ceeding M. R. Ellinger, retiring due to At the same time Sidney A. Kent, in the 
ill health. business since 1924, is assuming director- 
New business for June, 1946 was the ship of the company’s Chicago Agency, 
largest in the company’s history and succeeding W. Stancliff Fuller, who is 
totaled $7,780,015. retiring. To succeed Mr. Kent in Des 
x kk Moines, Fred W. Van Rheenen has been 
promoted. 
Ohio National: Major A. Otis Graeser, Has established a new office in Staun- 
with the company 25 years, has been ton, Va., at 11 North Central Avenue 
elected Secretary. He succeeds Stewart (Continued on the next page) 
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Need money for production, working capital, customers’ notes 
and accounts, new home? Borrow through the unique LUCC 
plan developed in cooperation with Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 

You can obtain as much as 314 times your annual renewal 
commission income with maturities for as long as five years. 
Interest rates as low as 8% cents per day per $1,000. A time- 
tested, low-cost plan under which more than $1,500,000 has 
been advanced to underwriters. 

For information about the LUCC plan, fill out the coupon 
below and mail it in. Free your job from financial worries. 











CLIP THIS COUPON. 





MAIL TODAY. 
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| : een ; Dept. BINT I 
| LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT CORPORATION | 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota Dept. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me information on how I can get an LUCC loan. 
| 
| Name_ ‘ | 
| 
Insurance Company com | 
Address__ — inaietngerimeoeninliinseeiat 
| City a 
| ! 














LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


1410 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, - Mt Rw ES Oe 





























Recent Developments—Continued 







under the district managership of Thoma 

A. Teagle. Also a new office has beey 

opened in Clearwater, Florida under thg 

supervision of Thomas J. York. 
x & fF 









Republic National: June 29 last marked 
the silver wedding anniversary, birthday 
and twenty-fifth anniversary in the in 
surance business for Theo. P. Beasley 
president. In commemor: iting the occa: 
sion the company’s agents wrote $1,766, 
884 of new business, the largest volume 
in any single month in the company’ 
history. 
x * * 


Security Mutual: June, 1946 representet 

the best month in the company’s history 

and for the first 6 months of this year 

the sale of new life insurance was more 

than 85% of the entire 1945 production 
x & & 


Shenandoah Life: Julius T. Neely, in 
the business 19 years and with the com- 
pany since 1944, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the home office agency. 





Sun Life of Canada: George W. 

Bourke, F.1.A., F.A.S., with the company 

since 1915, has been elected a director 

and appointed managing director. 
* 


Union Central: Robert A. with 
the company since 1912, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, agency. From 1920 to 1946 
Robert was in partnership with his 
brother Wickliffe, but the latter retired 
from managerial duties on July 1 last, 
due to ill health. He will, however, con- 
tinue as a personal producer. 
x k * 


Lyne, 


Union Life: Douglas P. with 
company twenty-five years has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 


Robertson, 


Superintendent of Agencies. 
x k * 
Union Mutual: New paid business for 


the first six months of 1946 showed a 
gain of 24.73% over the same period last 
year and also represented the largest 
gain for any comparable period in the 
company’s 98-year history. 

The National Exhibition of Advertis- 
ing and Editorial Art, held in Rockefeller 
Center, New York, featured two color 
photographs from “The State of Maine’s 
Best Seafood Recipes,” a cookbook dis- 
tributed by the company. 

x * * 


United States Life: Charles A. Lesti 
formerly with the Provident Mutual Life 
has been named manager of the company’s 
expanded Policyholders’ Service Depart- 
ment. 

The company has now moved to its 
new office building at 84 William Street, 
New York City, which it purchased last 


year—(see Best’s Lire News, November 
1945, page 78). 
* x & 


Washington National: A new Indus- 
trial division in the eastern territory has 
been created comprising all the districts 
in New Jersey and will be known as 
Division J. John L. Elliott has been 
named Manager of this new division. 
























WHAT A CONTRACT! 


Our field man’s contract is more than a 
contract. It offers liberal new and renewal 
commissions on all life insurance business 
and liberal first year and continuous re- 
newal commissions on Accident, Health and 


Hospitalization policies. 


But over and beyond the contract, you'll 
find liberal “app-a-week” bonuses; awards 
for persistent production; an agency re- 
tirement plan; generous contest awards and 
incentives; production clubs; out-of-the-or- 
al dinary conventions and most of all, an in- 
= terested, sincere understanding of every 

as 








ool field man’s problems. 
the 


eal Let us tell you more about 
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¥. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insurance Company .. Montelair, N. J. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


N ADVERTISEMENT advis- 

ing veterans “Don’t drop your 
Service Life Insurance” appeared 
early last month in 300 daily news- 
papers throughout the country, with 
an aggregate circulation of about 
30,000,000. 

Signed by the “Life Insurance 
Companies in America and_ their 
Agents,” the advertisement presents 
to the veteran the combined advice 
of the companies and agents not to 
drop his National Service Life In- 
surance. Ten commonly asked ques- 
tions about National Service Life 
Insurance are answered in the copy, 
and veterans are urged to bring their 


sage said. “He can answer many of 
your questions about NSLI. And 
if he doesn’t have the answer, he 
can tell you who has. Life Insurance 
agents all over the U. S. have been 
cooperating with the Goverment in 
a nation-wide effort to advise vet- 
erans on their NSLI. To prepare 
themselves for the job, more than 
40,000 agents have ‘gone to school’ 
at NSLI seminars. More than 400 
of these have been held under the 
sponsorship of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in co- 
operation with the Veterans Admin- 
istration. The Life Insurance Com- 
panies and their Agents again 
welcome an opportunity to be of 
public service.” 













































the commission systems, current 
operative, are completely inadequa 
as applied to present day condition 

Recommendations: (1) that th 
entire system be reviewed and 
vised ; 

(2) that whatever other changq 
be made the new commission sy 
tem provide: HROL 

(a) That the soliciting agent @f have | 
paid as first year commissions aggyood busi 
renewals the maximum limit ggpusiness 
lowed by the law of the State ghlso, “th 
New York; business 

(b) That in addition to “ggppista™s. 
agents be compensated by a Servigf@ty 3150 
Commission or persistency bonus @e P@t 
not less than 2% for service reqpatter. 















































er See ee dered during the premium payi I feel 1 
service insurance problems to the a ig tg A Ra dee sae Wwe shou 
agents for help. AGENTS' COMMISSION period ; such pees a retrd NG. in 
The advertisement is another step LUTION i and rod —— prec. be be vig ae 
in the campaign being carried on by RESOLUT USINESs SU sequently acquired ; o ge 
the life insurance business, in co- (c) That the companies adog these fev 
operation with the Veterans Admin- A; THE annual meeting of the substantial retirement or pensi ees © 
istration, to persuade veterans to Board of Directors of the Life plans with some provision to perm tial busi 
hold on to their Service Insurance. Underwriters’ Association of the its application prior to age 65; this or 
“If you are a veteran or the rela- City of New York, Inc. (largest city (d) That companies be urged @ | ¢ a 
tive of a veteran, don't hesitate to association in the country), held on _ provide a basis for the financial st@ ticula 
call on a life insurance agent for ad- May 24 last, a Resolution was bility of new agents on a salagf.. qebi 
vice and help with National Service passed that the Association go on basis, with very careful selectiogi.i., js 1 
Life Insurance problems,” the mes- record that it believes that most of — through training and supervision. polic 
=. 5 oher. / 
=_=S== — =: I inquire 
=. Ss voldings 
SS — - = yppointn 
= AT LAS i$ = svening. 
=a = n this 
== ... according to legend, sup- : sogge 
= ported the world. We have no © 
= such grandiose ambitions. If we ‘ capesete 
can give a good living to our vobile b 

agents, sound protection to our : “cele 
policyholders and do this for a few ieee 

states, we are content. Our agents Up < 

: and policyholders say we are do- | ieee 
ing our job—thoroughly. he all 

= Excellent territory still avail- Found t 
— able in Arkansas, California, adequate 
== Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, overage 
=e Oregon and Texas. Write to— nll of t 

ie orce. | 
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JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA — 
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HROUGHOUT the years we 
nt @phave heard, “It pays to write 
s anood business,” as well as, “It’s good 
it gpusiness to write good business” ; 
ite @hlso, “The business that pays is the 
yisiness that stays.” All of these 
pigrams, while they apply to ordi- 
jary insurance as well as industrial, 
ie particularly applicable to the 
atter. 

| feel in this series of articles that 
we should touch upon SELECT- 
NG, in passing upon applications 
for industrial business. This sub- 
ject is too vital to be covered in 
these few words. It is vital to the 
uccess of every man in the indus- 
tial business because it is the basis 
ii his growth in the business. 

Let us take a typical case. On this 
articular morning I am collecting 
ny debit, and I meet Mrs. Blank 
yho is making a neighborly call on 
ny policyholder who introduces me 
oher. After my collection is made, 
I inquire as to the life insurance 
vldings of Mrs. Blank and make an 
ippointment to see her later that 
evening. I find that she has lived 
n this neighborhood about five 
nonths, that they are renting their 
1ome, that they have two children 
n primary school, that the husband 
loes semi-skilled work in the auto- 
nobile business, that they have lived 
n several Michigan cities before 
noving to ours. 

Upon calling back in the evening 
i made a more complete survey of 
he policies of Mrs. Blank and 
found that they were not only in- 
adequate in the amount of their 
overage, but were all new policies, 
bll of them less than one year in 
force. I inquired as to the reason for 
their insurance being of so recent 
issue and found by tactful inquiry 
hat they always paid insurance pre- 
miums when the husband was em- 
loyed, and always cancelled them 
when he was unemployed. The his- 
tory in this case showed that this 
had been done five times, and that 
Was the reason that the small amount 
of insurance that they had was just 
@ few months old. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Your Oun Credit Manager 


I called back in the evening to see 
the husband in this case and told 
him how badly he needed more life 
insurance, and found him most 
agreeable in the matter. I then 
pointed out the fact that his insur- 
ance was of recent issue and that the 
only way to handle life insurance 
protection was to make sacrifices to 
keep it in force in times of tem- 
porary unemployment. I asked him 
point-blank if he would be willing 
to do this with the insurance that | 
proposed. It was then that I learned 
that he placed no value on life in- 
surance as a necessity. He paid it in 
good times and cancelled it in bad 
times, and I could not make him see 
that his insurance was more neces- 
sary in bad times than it was when 
he was situated better financially. 

I did not take his applications, for 
the reason that I could not satisfy 
myself that this man had the credit 
stability to keep the insurance in 
force that I wanted to add to the 
limited amount of protection he had. 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%-10%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a "Trustee" arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 





by WIMMER W. RESLtk 


I reviewed this actual case to 
make the point that every one of us 
engaged in the industrial insurance 
business must be willing to accept 
the responsibility of selecting the 
kind of business that will “‘stand the 
gaff.’’ In the ordinary department, 
as you know, most companies have 
a retail credit investigation made on 
every applicant. In the industrial 
business we must make our own 
credit investigation, and I have 
found that the time that I have spent 
in investigating the new business 
that | proposed to the company be- 
fore | sent in the applications, has 
been most profitable. 1 save the time 
by this precaution that I used to 
spend in the hours and hours | used 
up “saving lapses.” 

The above case that has been cited 
is but one phase of credit investiga- 
tion. In calling in a new home it is 
always well to first ascertain the 
amount of insurance they now have, 
and then definitely ascertain how the 
premiums are paid on that insur- 
ance. If it is in arrears, you would 
not want to add such business to 
your account ; and it has been my ex- 
perience that those who have their 
present insurance in arrears will, in 
most cases, soon have their new in- 
surance in that same condition. 

If you find they have no insur- 
ance now, that is a danger signal and 
bears the closest investigation. Are 
they the kind of people who buy in- 
surance and then cancel it? Have 
they been in a locale where they 
were not canvassed for insurance? 
It may be that they have never been 
sold on the necessity of it. All of 
these things and many others must 
be taken into consideration before 
you send in the applications. 

It is well to keep in mind that the 
one to benefit from owning insur- 
ance is the policyholder, and the big- 
gest loss is suffered by the policy- 
holder in cancelling insurance. So 
for the benefit of all concerned, it 
is “good business to write good 
business.” 
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Who ever heard of a 
waiting list in life insurance? 


“It’s like this, Bill, We want you. In my 
judgment, and according to the most up-to-date 
tests, you have everything it takes to make a 
successful life insurance man. 

“But we can’t take you — yet. 


“Here at The Union Central our representa- 
tives are put through a thorough, well-planned 
training course. We will not accept more men 
than we can thoroughly train. 


“Right now, Bill, we have as many new men 
as we can handle, so we will put you on the 
waiting list. In about 30 days one of our men 
will finish with his basic training, however, and 
then we'll be ready for you. When you have 
finished our Union Central training course I 
know you will feel it was worth waiting for.” 

* * * * 


Who would have thought 30 years ago, or 20, 
or even 10, that the time might come when a life 
insurance company would have a waiting list? 
Actually that is the situation today in three Union 
Central agencies and it soon will exist in many 
others. 

It’s in line with the Company’s policy not 
only to select carefully each new man, but also 
to equip him with the finest facilities that modern 
methods can provide. 

Even though it’s tough to pass up a likely 
looking agent now and then, we believe that in 
the long run this policy is in the best interest of 
the agent, the agency, the Company and the 
insuring public. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OW10 


* 








A Good Name 


in the 
MIDDLE - WEST 


x *k *® 


The MIDWEST Li- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. PUTNEY 
President 





CLYDE W. JAMES 
First Vice President 
and Secretary 


Vv. L. THOMPSON 
Vice President 
and Agency Mgr. 




















WOMAN! 


John D. Mahoney 
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Woman, lovely woman! At first her job alone 


Was to have men fight to get her, just as dogs fight fom, 


a bone. 


Her prehistoric husband up and slammed her with 
club. 

Then dragged her to his cave and set her down to cool 
and scrub. 

Such things are ages past and now seem far beyond ow 
ken 

For woman, lovely woman, has traveled lots since ther 


As man began to civilize and cultivate his dome, 

She grabbed the reins of power as she ruled and bossed 
the home. 

Her man might run the universe and fit it to his plan; 

She stuck to fundamentals and knew how to run hej 
man. 

That man might think he held the world with everything 
his own, 

But woman, lovely woman, was the power behind the 
throne. 


She made her place secure and then she steadily began 

To gather in prerogatives that once belonged to man. 

From sewing on to teaching, from kitchens on to shops, 

From typing up to management she made her forward 
hops. 

And now the men stream out to war in long and endless 
ranks 


While woman, lovely woman, helps to build and weld 
the tanks. 


So all you life insurance men should never once forget 

That a woman in your business is a safe and certain bet. 

As an individual prospect she is good for many a sale, 

And the final word is often hers when the prospect is 4 
male. 

Your most respectful notice to another thing is due, 

For woman, lovely woman, she can write insurance too. 


—Fidelity Mutual Life 
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CANADA LIFE 
Revised Dividend Scale 


In July, 1946, the Canada Life, Toronto, Ont. 
ought into effect its new basis of dividend distribu- 
jon. 
For some years, the company has followed a practice 
i paying regular dividends annually with an extra 
lividend at the end of five years. 

The company now proposes to make an extra divi- 
dend distribution each year, as earned. In other words, 
in future each annual dividend (except on old Retire- 
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ment Income Bond contracts) will be made up of two 
parts: a basic dividend; and, when earned, an extra 
dividend. The basic dividend will be calculated on a 


®scale which it is believed can be maintained at least for 


afew succeeding years. The extra dividend will serve 
to bring the total up to the maximum amount warranted 
by savings and earnings of the year. 

The new basic scale represents an increase over the 
previous scale for the majority of plans in current use; 
hut on certain plans where the investment interest ele- 
ment predominates, there will be a reduction. 

The company states that it believes this new method 

f calculation and distribution has distinct advantages 
over its former practice, both from the viewpoint of 
the policyholder and the field organization. It points 
out that there is an unfortunate tendency on the part 
of many policyholders and field men to look on divi- 
end scales as part of the guarantees under life com- 
panies’ contracts, rather than simply a year to year ad- 
justment, based on the year’s experience, of any Over- 
payment in premium. As a result of this misunder- 
standing, a reduction in dividend distribution is fre- 
quently regarded with considerable alarm. Having this 
in mind, there is a temptation for companies to main- 
tain a dividend distribution in years when earnings and 
prospects are not such as to warrant the distribution be- 
ing made. On the other hand, there is a possibility that 
in order to avoid the disturbances which might arise 
irom subsequent reduction in dividend scale, a company 
might choose to withhold payment of a certain amount 
Mf the savings and earnings which could properly be 
distributed. 

It is the Canada Life’s hope and belief that by adopt- 
ing a basic scale of dividends which looks as if it would 
come fairly safely within the probabilities of distribu- 
tion in any year and then making annually an extra 
distribution based on the actual earnings of each par- 
ticular year, it can overcome both of these objections 
and be fairer to all parties concerned. The editors be- 
lieve this theory has much to recommend it. 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Historical Highlights 


One hundred years ago in June, 1846, ten citizens of 
Hartford were granted a charter to start The Connect- 
icut Mutual Life Insurance Company: Edson Fessen- 
den, Richard M. Brown, E. O. Goodwin, E. B. Pratt, 
David S. Dodge, Guy R. Phelps, Thompson J. Work, 
L. B. Goodman, Hoyt Freeman, and James A. Ayrault. 
These were young men with a vision and at the time it 
was considered to be an impractical one. Hartford, then 
only a town of 13,000, was not considered by most ob- 
servers as capable of supporting a life insurance com- 
pany which would have to compete with companies in 
greater centers of population. Of the original organ- 
izers, Dr. Guy R. Phelps, a graduate of Yale Medical 
College, was the moving spirit; he served as Secretary 
from 1846 to 1866 and as President from 1866 until his 
death in 1869. The other outstanding leader in the 
Company in the early years was James Goodwin, who 
succeeded the first President, Eliphalet A. Bulkeley in 
1848. 

That the men connected with the founding of the 
Company were men of courage and initiative is evi- 
denced by the fact that many of them were subsequently 
largely instrumental in establishing a number of other 
old line life insurance companies. The first President 
of the Company, E. A. Bulkeley, later became the first 
President of the Aetna Life Insurance Company. The 
first Vice President, Elisha B. Pratt, later founded and 
assumed the Presidency of the Union Mutual Life, now 
of Portland, Maine. Edson Fessenden, another mem- 
ber of the first Board of Directors, a few years later 
established American Temperance Life, afterwards 
changed in name to Phoenix Mutual Life and served 
as its President for many years. Men of Connecticut 
Mutual training assisted in the founding of the Con- 
necticut General. 

Under President Goodwin, the young company grew 
rapidly, so that it was a strong and prosperous insti- 
tution in 1878 when Colonel Jacob L. Greene succeeded 
as President. A man of courage, a staunch believer in 
the highest ideals and principles of life insurance, Colo- 
nel Greene not only guided his own company wisely, 
but fought a long, and eventually successful campaign to 
free the institution of life insurance from speculative 
practices so common then in most forms of business. 
During Colonel Greene’s Presidency, in 1882, the Com- 
pany, realizing that security is the chief requisite of 
life insurance, raised its reserve standard, basing its 
premium rates on the assumption of only a three per 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 


cent return on highly selected investments. In the next 
twenty-five years, thirty-three of the then existing com- 
panies followed the Connecticut Mutual’s pioneer step, 
wholly or partially. 

John M. Taylor succeeded Colonel Greene in 1905, 
and under his administration, the Company continued 
to grow in size and influence. In 1911 the Company 
began a unique undertaking. It was then an institution 
of 65 years of age. There had accumulated numerous 








The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore’s largest, always 
has upheld this tradition. 
700 comfortable rooms . . . 
all the facilities and serv- 
ices that travelers expect 

-.. and a genuine willing- 
ness to please each guest 
r 





. .. have made it “Host to 
Most Who Visit Baltimore.”’ 
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BALTIMORE AT HANOVER BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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NETHERLAND RUBBER BANDS 


(PRE-WAR TYPE) 
PRICE LIST—POUND BOXES. 


LOTS PER POUND 
1-4 OS Serre $1.50 NET TERMS 
5-9 oO! ieee 1.10 F. O. B. 
10-24 Pounds ......... 1.00 CINCINNATI 
25-49 Pounds ......... 95 
50-74 Pounds ......... .92 
75-99 Pounds ......... .85 IMMEDIATE 
100-199 Pounds ......... .80 DELIVERY 


THE NETHERLAND RUBBER CO. 
306 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
(SUNDRIES DIVISION) 
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policies on persons whose whereabouts, if living, we 
unknown or for whom no claims had been presented j 
the case of death. The Company started what wz 
then a move unique in life insurance history, a sy 
tematic search for the so-called lost policyholder ol 
Through every channel of advertising, correspondeneg Mutual § 
investigation, this search was vigorously prosecuted _* 
Almost all of those who were found to be living wergSt™@"“° 

surprised to learn that they were entitled to money oo ve 


More 1 
of other 


The search was practically completed within about fiy - “ 
years with the result that during that time, the desire! n 
> - . . .- y ( 
information had been obtained in over 3,500 cases ang\' ° 


total reg: 
the facil 
Carlton ° 


payments amounting to over $300,000 had been made 


Period of New Growth hotel. 

At the death of President Taylor, Henry S. Robinso 
succeeded him and the commencement of his administra 
tion marked the beginning of a period of vigorous new 
business growth. Many new underwriting feature 
were adopted and there was increased activity in thé 
agency organization. 

In 1923 the Company began to accept sub-standarg Che 
risks and in 1925 non-medical insurance was introg!0Wa W 
duced. The elimination of a medical examination Departr 
seemed to be a radical step as no other life insurance Decemt 
company in the United States had taken this step. Study ble to 
of companies in Canada and abroad which had suc§ the dat 
cessfully experimented convinced the company that thé et 31, 
step was a timely one. nois Li 

James Lee Loomis succeeded to the Presidency i or 
1926, a position he held until 1945, when he becam@ *** ‘ 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. A recognized aw- ce a 
thority on insurance and finance, he has given thirty: vOlL 


seven years of service to the progress of the Company 
in his respective capacities of Assistant Secretary, Vice 
President, Director and President. 

Under President Loomis’ nineteen years of leader- 
ship, the Company more than doubled its life insurance 
in force to a figure of a billion and a quarter, and in- 
creased its assets four times to over a half a billion. 
‘he years of his leadership have been among the most 


critical in the nation’s history. Through inflation, panic, Effe 
depression, war, the Company has served to illustrate Comp: 
completely the soundness of the mutual idea. — 
On March 2, 1945, President Loomis relinquished his} "5° 
post as President and Peter MacGregor Fraser, Vice coos 
President of the Company since 1930, was elected Presi- 8 ; 
dent to succeed him. sul 
Nearly thirty years ago as a field representative, he 
became affiliated with the Company. His record in New 
York City as General Agent was judged by the Board 
of Directors in 1928 to be the “most outstanding record 
of organization development in the history of this 
Company, and a most exceptional record in agency 
building in the annals of life insurance.” EA 
Today with over 285,000 policyholders, representa- “torte 
tion through 150 field offices in 36 states, over $1,400, my 
000,000 of life insurance protection in force, and a 100 ah 
year record of $876,000,000 in benefits paid to policy- on “y 
holder and beneficiary, The Connecticut Mutual enters adit 


its second century. 
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4 of the largest previous convention, gathered at Atlantic 


Other Centennial Events 


More than 1,200 employees, agents, representatives 
of other companies, and friends of The Connecticut 
Mutual gathered on June 21 to participate in the cele- 
Abratio m of the 100th anniversary of the oldest life in- 
surance company in Connecticut. Among the guests 
were representatives of 100-year-old Hartford concerns. 

A group of agents and guests, nearly twice the size 


City on June 24 for the Centennial convention. The 
total registration was in the neighborhood of 1,000 and 
the facilities of both the Ambassador and the Ritz- 
Carlton were used, with the meetings held in the former 
hotel. 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Favorably Examined 


The Central Life Assurance Society, Des Moines, 
lowa was examined (Association) by the Insurance 


December 31, 1945. The examiners’ report was favor- 
able to the company and they traced its operations from 
the date of the previous examination, namely, Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. The company’s management of the Illi- 
nois Life Fund was also covered in the examination 
and the report on this too was favorable. 

As a result of the examination the examiners in- 
creased the assets $7,282 to $73,213,173. The surplus 
was decreased, through minor changes, by $82,644 from 
87,011,827 to $6,929,183. 


DOMINION LIFE 
Revised Dividend Scale 


Effective July 1, 1946 the Dominion Life Assurance 
Company, Waterloo, Ontario, put into effect a revised 
dividend scale. The revisions made were in line with 
those found in other life insurance companies ; namely, 
increases on some policies and decreases on those con- 
tracts wherein the investment element predominates and 
also at the later durations. 


FARMERS & TRADERS LIFE 


Double Indemnity for Juveniles 


Effective July 10 last, the Farmers & Traders Life 
Insurance Company, Syracuse, N. Y., made available 
the double indemnity benefits for juvenile policies both 
those being written and those already on the books ex- 
cept as hereafter specified. For all juvenile plans this 
addition may be made on the policy anniversary nearest 














(Continued on the next page) 
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...- not so 


profitable 


Selling fans to Eskimos won’t pay off 
the mortgage on the old homestead . . . 
nor will educational policies hold much 
appeal for the middle-aged. But for ju- 
veniles . . . ah! Doesn’t the cash reg- 
ister sound wonderful? 

What’s in your sales kit? A wide range 
of policies for juveniles? . . . Annuities 
for elderly women? . . . Substandard 
facilities for the impaired? ... Par 
and Non-Par? .. . Group? . . . Whole- 
sale? .. . Salary Savings? ... A&®H.. 
including Income Indemnity? . . . Co- 
operation based upon practical know- 
how? 

Perhaps Continental Assurance can help 
you. 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions” 


[ 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A SALARY 


and full commission con- 
tract to those who qualify 
is continuing to attract full 
tinge men who are in the 
life insurance business on a 
career basis. 


Territory available in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

BURT BABCOCK 


Superintendent of Agencies 





Insurance 
SEATTLE 








Dib iiiiae 









































A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound 
. . « Whose geographical market embraces a balance of met- 
rovolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose Head Office is 
advantageously located with respect to prompt service to pol- 
icyholders and agents . . . Whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages . . . 

It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been 
recognized as outstanding . . . Whose growth has been steady 
and uniform . . . Whose size is sufficiently large to assure con- 
fidence and prestige . . . Whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder 
‘ . and whose reputation as a friendly company has been 
consistently upheld. 

Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies 
in thirty-six states. It has been ‘Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878.”’ 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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‘ 
LOANS 
> » ee 1. 
Life Insurance Policies The cap 
‘ 244% to 3% Net age. 
4 a rom 331¢ 
‘ Minimum Loan $1,500 Senor tl 
Compensation to accredited amelv, $1 
‘ agents for life of loan. 
> 
‘ 
GERALD FITZGERALD 
( COMMERCIAL PAPER BROKER 
, 115 B’way, New York 6 ® COrtlandt 7-2954 
| 411 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 13 ® MUtual 2121 
‘ 
t lela, 
The Gr 
n, lexa 
FARMERS & TRADERS LIFE—Continued nce Depe 
; lkecembet 
age 10 of the insured on any subsequent policy angi was 
niversary. On the Ordinary Endowment at age 8: comp 
plan, double indemnity cannot be added prior to thef/eir rep 
policy anniversary nearest age 15, because on this planj Only n 
the death benefit is graded up to $1,500 at age 15 anda state: 
the company will not add double indemnity before thef’7, was 
death benefit has reached its full ultimate amount. re rec 
ount © 
FEDERAL LIFE 
Executive Changes 
On July 1 last, Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, Medical Director 
of the Federal Life Insurance Company, Chicago, III. 
and associated with it for more than 46 years, retired the C 
and at the same time George Barmore, Vice President “i 
and Superintendent of Agents retired after 26 years off °°" 
service. Spencer R. Keare, who has been Executive}>“'““ 


rs : . 2 
Vice President and Assistant Superintendent of Agents” 1932 


was elected Executive Vice President and Superintend- 
ent of Agents, and Dr. C. L. Reeder, Assistant Medical 
Director, was elected Medical Director. 

New business for June, 1946 exceeded $1,750,000, 
representing the largest volume for any one month in 
the company’s history. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Favorably Examined 


The General American Life Insurance Company, St 
Louis, Missouri, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Missouri, Illinois and Texas 
as of July 31, 1945. The examiners’ report was favor- 
able to the company. Operations were traced from the 
date of the previous examination, namely, July 31 
1942. The examiners pointed out that the company was 
achieving success in liquidating some of the real estate 
holdings originally owned by the Missouri State Life. 
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msl GREAT NORTHERN LIFE wr - TT ST 
Increases Capital 


The capital of the Great Northern Life Insurance 
ompany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been increased 
rom 3319,000 to $500,000 through a stock dividend. 
fhe par value of the shares, however, remains the same 





amelv, $10. 
4 GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
2 Non-Cancellable 
Favorably Examined Sickness and 
—we : 
' Accident Insur- 
he Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Hous- ance for the 
i, lexas, was examined (Association) by the Insur- ‘ 
: eS an Ag . needs you can't 
sce Yepartments of Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma as of in ; 
ecember 31, 1945. The date of the previous examina- — ae 
. ° LE 
y angon was December 31, 1943. The examiners reviewed a ee 
ve SHle company’s progress during the intervening years. ap identi 


oO theflheir report was favorable to the company. 

s planf Only minor changes were made in the company’s year 
5 andgal statement. The reserve for contingencies, $1,253,- 
re thef7, was reduced $4,541 to $1,249,266. Admitted assets 
| re reduced from $77,508,064 to $77,504,120—an 
mount of $3,944. ee 


Life Insurance 
for the needs 


you can foresee. 





MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











GUARANTY UNION LIFE 


© Ill Now Legal Reserve Company WINUS WALL 


‘etired 


sidentl 2¢ Guaranty Union Life Insurance Company, 107 AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


ars off 2a Vicente Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif., was 
cutee wanized as a stipulated premium company on August 


paneer 1932. In 1940 this company along with eleven others OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 
ntend.t taken over by the Insurance Commissioner of Cali- nile sadiacaih 
redicalf™™a on the ground that all the companies involved olorado ebraska 

ere Operated as proprietary and not as mutual organ- California North Dakota 
0.000 fitions. The Insurance Commissioner of California — pee go : 
nth a yerated the companies as Conservator until March 30, owa outh Dakota 

46 at which time the company was converted to a Minnesota Texas 

tual legal reserve company and the Insurance Com- Missouri Washington 

ssioner as Conservator withdrew. The Guaranty Montana Wyoming 


ion now represents the consolidation of the original If you have what it takes to 
elve stipulated premium companies. 


; et the job done 
On February 15, 1943 the Supreme Court of Los og ' 


igeles County approved a plan of consolidation which CONTACT US! 
wided among other things for some premium ad- 


stments and for liens on certain small groups of busi- 
ny, Sthss and established a generally equitable premium NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















by thebucture. At that time a new board of directors named TOPEKA AND KANSAS 
Texas eee oor Be SRE . 

Sowtll the Insurance Commissioner was installed. A policy- y 

SVE ore’ neotine ax , : 
a op! meeting ae _— oe peur 21, 1946 at which POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE. CO. 
Sin cmt bcos eek . SOUTH DAROTA 
NY washer. — ie “ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 
tim (Continued on the next page) 
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OUR 
STEWARDSHIP 


Life Insurance is not a business, an industry, or 
commerce. It is a stewardship of the huge sums 
of their ‘assets’, sums of money owned not by 
the company but by the millions of Americans 
who own life policies or money for future de- 
livery, to be paid to them or their loved ones 
when they need it most. 


The Friendly Company is very proud of her 
record of stewardship. As a company she stands 
second to none in safety, reliability and per- 
formance. She truly operates a super social se- 
curity system. 


If you are interested in the profession of life 


underwriting, you will find it pays to be friendly 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FRANKFORT 


“The Friendly Company" 
INDIANA 
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During the period of conservatorship the company’s 
financial position was improved. The petition for dis hp a speci 
charge filed by the Insurance Commissioner as Confuctuatiot 
servator showed that admitted assets increased fronfcreased 
$1,974,018 to $2,740,809 as of December 31, 1945 9 
137% while unassigned funds increased from $163,70 
to $634,255 or 387%. During the same period a volun’ 
tary contingency reserve of $235,000 was established be. 
sides paying approximately 10% of the premiums col 
lected in the form of dividends. Reserves on the con 
solidated business are set up on the American Experi 





















os entcege™ bom : The K 
ence Table, Illinois Standard at 344% and 4%. I ‘ompany 
general non-recurring gains have been set aside in th : 


contingency reserve to compensate for any deficien 
in the rate of interest returns. eport we 
; eviewed 
Insurance Written f the pre 

The company is writing ordinary, accident and healt 
insurance on the participating plan. Non-medical i 
written from ages 10 to 40 with amount limits of $3, 
and trom 41 to 45 with limits of $1,000. Policies issue 
are endowment at 85 (ordinary life), 20 payment lif 
paid up at 60; modified life; endowment; 5, 10, 15, 
year term and family group. Insurance is written 0 
women the same as men except limited from 15 to 
and disability is not granted to men over age 50 or t 
women over age 45. Both the waiver of premium pro 
vision and the income disability provisions providing} 
$10 per month per $1,000 to age 60 and $5.05, 
thereafter are available. Double indemnity is also writ 
ten. There is no set limit but the company only retain 
$5,000 on regular insurance. 


nsuranc 
South Ce 
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Officers 


The officers of the company are: President, Steway 
McKee; vice-presidents, John V. Hawley and John C 

















Tyler; secretary, Lester William Ross; treasurer ang The p 

actuary, G. D. Babbitt and medical director, George Hysurance 

Lewe. The directors are: C. J. Haggerty (labor o inder o 
cial); M. H. Harrington (investments) ; Stewart Meg!ssue. 

Kee (industrialist and banker) ; Lester W. Roth (atgous stu 

torney) ; Roland Tognazzini (industrialist) ; John CHacilitat 

Tyler (insurance and attorney for the Farmers Auto Thurma 

mobile Inter-Insurance Exchange ). Dr. V 
Currently the company is licensed in California onlgrector, 

and the reserve basis used is the modified preliminang™any fi 
term Illinois Standard with interest at 3%. pany s 

situatio1 
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INDEPENDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Examined 


The Independent Life & Accident Insurance Com 
pany, Jacksonville, Florida, was examined (Associa 
tion) by the Insurance Departments of Florida an 
Georgia as of December 31, 1945. The date of th 
previous examination was June 30, 1940. tual Be 
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As a result of the examination the assets were re- 
uced very slightly ($254) to $2,303,516 and surplus 
‘vas reduced by $20,266 to $897,914. The examiners set 
hp a special reserve of $50,000 “‘to cover mortgage loan 
juctuation” and suggested that this reserve be gradually 
mcreased to $200,000. 



















KENTUCKY CENTRAL 


Favorably Examined 





con 

“7 The Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance 
; th ‘ompany, Anchorage, Kentucky, was examined (Asso- 
n , " 


jation) by the Insurance Departments of Indiana and 
<entucky as of December 31, 1945. The examiners’ 
eport was favorable to the company. The examiners 
eviewed operational and financial results from the date 
yf the previous examination—December 31, 1941. 


LIBERTY LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Liberty Life Insurance Company, Greenville, 
south Carolina, was examined (Association) by the 
nsurance Departments of Florida, North Carolina and 
South Carolina as of December 31, 1945. The examin- 
rs’ report was favorable to the company. As a result 
ff the examination the assets were increased $53,376 
from $24,682,241 to $24,735,617 and surplus was like- 
vise increased by $79,282 from $2,570,767 to $2,650,- 

9. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Policy Issue Procedure Changed 














The policy procedure of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
urance Company, Newark, N. J., has been reorganized 
inder one new department called the Department of 
ssue. The change culminates six months of continu- 
us study and tests to find the best procedure to 
facilitate and speed up the issue of new policies. Oliver 
Thurman, vice president, supervised the reorganization. 

Dr. Walter A. Reiter, vice president and medical di- 
rector, will head the new department. He has made 

nany field trips in his twenty-four years on the com- 
‘pany’s medical board and understands the fieldman’s 
situation in regard to early issue of cases. Under the 
ew setup he believes both the field and home office will 
reach their common objective of smoother and faster 
service. His department will comprise three divisions : 
the underwriting division; the policy division, which in 
itself is composed of the issue and policy change sec- 
tions ; and the records and examiners’ division. 

Arthur Lesser, assistant secretary, will direct the 
policy division. Harry Pettv will direct the underwrit- 
ing division as supervisor. Mr. Graether, who will di- 
rect the records and examiners’ division as supervisor, 
like Mr. Lesser and Mr. Petty, has been with the Mu- 
tual Benefit his entire business life. 
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Accident 
* Mealth 
* Annuities 


W. T. GRANT 
Chairman 


. Hospita healion 
Group 
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J. C. HIGDON 
President 


\ Centrally Located... 
N Serving the Nation 
from Coast to Coast 


S 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE CO. 


Kansas City 10, Missouri 





MUTUAL LIFE 


Policy Loan Interest Reduced 


In a precedent establishing action, which is likely to 
cause widespread comment and discussion, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of N. Y. announces, effective 
Sept. 1, 1946, a new schedule of charges on policy loans. 
Under the new schedule, 5% will be the rate charged on 
the first $750 of loan, 4% on the next $750 and 3% on 
all amounts in excess of $1,500. As in the case of many 
principle companies, the Mutual Life’s present rate is 
5%, not payable in advance. The New York law speci- 
fies a rate of “interest’”’ not exceeding 4-8/10% per 
annum if payable in advance, or the equivalent effective 
rate if otherwise payable. Because the average amount 
of policy loan is small and the rate of expense high, and 
for other reasons, 5% and even 6% is not considered 
an excessive rate—it should be realized that the charge 
is not entirely “interest.” The Mutual Life’s position 
is that it does not intend to encourage loans, but where 
the need exists, whether for business or personal rea- 
sons, it will be able to render a service comparable to 
that offered now by outside lenders and that its action 
should result in bringing back to the company a sub- 
stantial volume of loans which have gone elsewhere 
because of the difference in charges. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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HOME OFFICE LEADS 


Occidental advertising and sales promotion ef- 
forts is resulting in clean, workable inquiries 
which result in sales. This close home office 
enaperetion, training, liberal contracts and the 

sales appeal of ‘PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION, the disability feature that pays 
from the first day, irrespective of cause, is 
responsible for our prosperous, happy field 
“o Would you like to join? 


Write W. H. Trentman, Executive 
Vice-President in full confidence 


Occimental /y. 


INSURANCE COMPA 
e—CO_———— HOME OFFICE —————____ 
RALEIGH.NORTH CAROLINA 
LAURENCE F.LEE, PRESIDENT 






































HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


‘sls Faithful as Old Faithful” 


A GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY 





Operates In 18 States—9 In 
The West and 9 In The East 





Competes successfully in net cost and otherwise 
with the best and oldest of the Eastern mutual 
— in their home territories. More than 

er cent of its new business comes from New 
York New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the six New 
England States. 


Has policies to fit every life insurance need for 
both sexes from date of birth to old age. 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Executive Promotions 


Clifford B. Reeves and Donald B. Woodward hay J a 
been elected to the position of Second Vice-Preside + pf 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yo ae % 
it was announced in July. Mr. Reeves was former ge 
Assistant to the President, and Mr. Woodward wi - — 
Research Assistant to the President. ape 

prvice an 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL onfusio 
echnical 
Now Writing to Age One hensive 
made in 
The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company nly cov 
Boston, has recently lowered the age limit for Juvenil,wner’s 
Insurance from age 5 to age 1. Insurance is availabl 
on the following plans: 20 Pay Life, 30 Pay Life, 2I 
Year Endowment, 30 Year Endowment, Endowment 
at ages 18, 19, 20 and 21, and Retirement Income a 
55 (male and female). A brief Illustration of pre 
miums and values for each $1,000 Ultimate Amount a 
age 5 is given below (not applicable in New Yor 
State) : 




















NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


Examined 


The National Public Service Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington, was examined by the Insuran¢ 
Department of that state as of December 31, 194 
The examiners made two minor changes in the com 
pany’s year end statement as appearing in Best’s 19 
Life Reports when assets were decreased $1,714 ¢ 
$761,946. Surplus was also reduced $2,447 to $117,59 











20 Payment Life 
Cash Values 
to Nearest Dollar 


Reg. * Payor Benefit End of Years aan 

Age ( Par.) (1) (2) 5 10 tate Su 
Mics is.c $24.90 28.37 29.11 $43 119 3% 
‘ 24.90 28.19 28.93 43 122 341 
erecta 24.70 27.79 28.54 46 128 3 
iovesicia 24.40 27.29 28.03 51 133 351 

penaria 

reviev 

20 Year Endowment Guerti 

Guerti 

Cash Values Two S 

to Nearest Dollar oe 

Reg. * Payor Benefit End of Years Geen 

Age (Par.) (1) (2) 5 10 I Bestates 

Stee $48.60 55.38 56.81 $170 393 66% Twent 

| ee 48.60 55.03 56.47 167 393 GE What 

3..... <a 54.35 55.80 168 395 OM Busin 

or 47.90 53.58 55.03 172 398 6/\— Busin 


* Rates with Payor Benefit (Waiver of Premium) assuming 3usin 
adult is age 35: (1) Death only. (2) Death and/or Disability 
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PENN MUTUAL 
Policyowners' Service Bureau 


To establish a closer and more personalized liaison 
tween the company and its half-million policyowners 
id to develop speedier responses to public inquiries, 
quesis, Suggestions and criticisms, the Penn Mutual 
ife Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Penna., has 
haugurated a Policyowners’ Service Bureau. 

The newly created Bureau will improve company 
prvice and ensure more effective assistance and special 
msideration to individual insurance problems. In- 
uguration of the Bureau—one of the most significant 
ynovations in the Company’s 99-year-history—will 
ssure improved public relations and lead to a closer 
ond between officials and the entire policyowner group. 
broad-gauged plan for handling public correspond- 
nce will be implemented with supplementary research 
esigned to combat lapsations of policies through the 
doption of improved conservation measures. Periodic 
bulations and studies of types of questions or com- 
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> COMP)aints will be made with appropriate recommendations 
a ) interested department heads. 
/ 193 


In its more flexible approach to public inquiries, the 
ew Bureau will cut “red tape” and facilitate the 
andling of insurance problems which naturally arise 
1a company with more than two billion dollars of 
isurance in force and almost three-quarters of a million 
olicies in effect. Believing that a great deal of public 
onfusion concerning insurance can be traced to the 
echnical terms used in insurance letters, a compre- 
hensive study of all company correspondence will be 
made in order to make certain that every reply is not 
nly courteous’ but completely responsive to the policy- 
ivenilwner’s problem or question. 


npany 








An outgrowth of the company’s War Service Bureau, 
which demonstrated on a smaller scale the value of 
special service and consideration in unusual situations, 
the new Policyowners’ Service Bureau will be in charge 
of Frank B. Runyon, Director of Special Services. 

Mr. Runyon has been in life insurance many years, 
starting during college days in order to continue his 
undergraduate studies. A veteran of the first World 
War, he rose to the rank of Captain and at the end of 
the war was Personnel Adjutant of the 15th Division. 
During the recent war, he authored and edited “An- 
swers to Servicemen’s Questions,” “Now That You're 
Out of the Service” and several other War Service 
publications. 

In announcing Mr. Runyon’s appointment and the 
establishment of the new Bureau, John A. Stevenson, 
president of the company, said: “I am certain that 
the need for and the importance of this Bureau is 
recognized by all. It will make a most important con- 
tribution to the progress of the company which de- 
pends so much upon the good will and pride of associa- 
tion on the part of its policyowners.” 


UNITED INSURANCE 
Purchases and Reinsures Fidelity Life 


The United Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
has purchased and reinsured the business of the Fidelity 
Life Insurance Company of Baltimore, Maryland. Re- 
insurance was approved by both the Illinois and Mary- 
land Insurance Departments as of July 1 last. As 
of December 31, 1944 (the latest figures available) 
the Fidelity Life had $6,784,852 of insurance in force 
practically all of which was industrial. 
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Ordinary—George E. Lackey, C.L.U. 
Future Prospects 
Audits 
Cooperation with Attorneys 
Over Age 65 
Are We Planning for Men & Women to Retire? ....... 
Pension Data—Meyer M. Goldstein, 
Plans Increase 
Benefits 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
Underwriting—Leigh Cruess 
Peace Conversion vetsceeececeecsessessrsecseecseeeccees es SAM. 
The Discharged Veteran 
REESE PRC NT Crd ere erry Ter ere Mar. 
Psychoneurosis 
Aviation 
Non-Medical Underw g 
The Agent’s Part in Risk Selection 
How the Underwriter Helps the Agent 
Women’s Activities—FHunice C. Bush 
Service 
Suecessful Characteristics 
Sell Your Friends 
Right Mental Attitude 


nc no cutie a uaacearsconen May : 


Partnership INSurance ........cccessecscccesevccsscseccceed June 
Mortgage Protection 
Growing Need for Educational Insurance 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


A Century of American Life Insurance 
Accident and Health Developments 
Accounting and Statistical Association 
Actuarial Society—Presidential Address—Ldw. 
Actuarial Society 
Agency and Home Office News 
MOET DORMOTIONE TOOGI oie aic.6 oc. k sis cine nc iiesicis ccescoed Apr. 
The Agency View of Underwriting—D. S. Walker 
Agents’ Attitudes 
Agents’ Census 
Agents’ Commission Resolution 
MENG, Gust d clad bare eal ath a see binatyh bos Oe aie. 6o:0-4 Jan. 
A.L. c. —L.I.A.A. Joint Committees 
A.L.C. State Vice Presidents 
Answering Objections—Cornelia C. 
Appendicitis 
As You Were, Soldier—Ben Epstein 
Aviation Coverage 
The Women’s Market—Mary F. Barber 
IN le ere Sane aa ante Se place cavaribs ee Biad aise: Sm, seta eeDGh Mar. 
1945 Benefits Paid 
Book Reviews 
Book Review—Significant Developments 
Borchardt, Consultant 
By the Wa 
Canadian Economic Difficulties 
Canadian Life Association 
Cartoon “What is This—Perpetual Motion?’ 
C.L.U. Seminar 
Chieago Association of Lif 
Chicago Life Agency Managers 
Chicago Life Insurance & T 
Conventions Ahead 

Jan. 62, Feb. 28, Mar. 37, Apr. 
Degenerative Disease Mortality 
Dividend and Related Actions 
1945 Dividends Paid 
Dividend Scales 
Dog Insurance 
Feonomie Review of 1945—Stenhen M. Foster 
Education and Parenthood Related a 
ee cack cig kin dite t ew det enew ae hein skies 66 eae June 
Employee Protection Plan 
Fear—Dan EF. Satterfield 
Figuring Short Cuts .......... ° 
Financial Figures 
RE ae NG soo oie Win nln 616-04 ho 0 60.6 s:0c vai May 
Fraternal Accounting—O. W. Meriwether ...........sceeeeed June 
Fraternal Reserves 
G. I. Mortgage Loans (N. Y. Interpretation) 
Government Annuities 
Group Annuity Cases 
1945 Group Contracts Set Record 
Group Life Insurance, Definition & Provisions 
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Jan. 11, Feb. 
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Group Writings .. 

Guertin Bills 

Guertin Legislation (N. 

Guertin Legislation 

Guidepost to a Free Economy (Book Review) 
1945 Health Record 

Income Use—Record High 

Installment Credit .. 


Institute of Life anes 
Insurable Interest—R. H. Hollenberg 
Insurance Law Book 
Insurance Teachers 
Interest Rates, Outlook for—Raymond Rodgers 
International Claim Association 
Investment Seminar 
Jap Life Policy ........ 
1945 Juvenile Sales 
Letter to Editor (Guertin Legislation) 
Life Companies in America 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 
Life Insurance Association of America _ 
a 2. se ee Oe 

Feb. 30, Mar. 5, Apr. 4, 
Life Insurance and Taxes 
Life Insurance Careers 
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5, July 5, Aug. 
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Life — Sales 
Jan. Feb. 4, Mar. 4, Apr. 4, May 4, June 4, July 4, Aug. 
Life ica Sales Research Bureau Jan. 5, Feb. 5, Mar, 
Mes SOME RS ca aetaycle seaaineacdp/oecnas s wisscidiensh'as cheeeein : July 
Life Personnel ... M 
Life Underwriters’ 
Marital Statistics 
Marriages 
Medical Research Fund 
aor Ass’n Ins. Commissioners 
N: A rer Guertin Committee 
Association of Life 
U. Flying Squadron 
’. (Mid-Year Resolutions Adopted) 
4U. (45,241 Members) 
National Quality Award 
National Service Life Lapse Figures 
National Service Life 
New Companies 
New Methods of Realty Financing—L. Douglas Meredith . 
New York Fraternals 
Ordinary Agency Compensation—R. C. Guest and 
2. M. McConney Jan. 47, 
Pension Planning Company 
Personnel Efficiency 
Policy Loans Up 
Post War Cashiers 
Preferred Stocks 
Publie Relations Award 
Purdue Plan—Raymond C. Johnson 
Purdue Plan (Changing Schools) 
Recruiting Tomorrow's Agent Today 
J. E. Scholefield, 0.L.U. 
Rental Housing Needs—F. 
Rental Housing Needs-—F. H. 
Risk Appraisal (Book Review) 
Savings 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Seattle Experiment 
Security Valuations . : 
Selecting Agents—Jas. ‘A. Fulton 
Selling Tips 
Selling Wemen-—Carrie Bis POE: 0.0:0:000060000600030060% ooo Ae 
ee oa 5a cad ociceesecaca'ssb ans cx aeauaeeaeee Apr. 
Social Insurance Scheme Apr. 
Social Security and Agents’ Test Case .............-eeeeees Mar. 2 
Spending—Increased Rate 
1945 Statistics 
Stimulating Portrayal 
Suicide Increasing 
Supreme Court Decisions 
Prudential vs. Benjamin 
Robertson vs. California 
Time Control 
Tomorrow’s Agent—A 
Total Figures 
United Kingdom Security Deposit 


Feb. 55 


Halsey D. 


Underwriting W eekly Pavment—Wm. H. Lockey 
Who’s Afraid—Hugh 8. Bell, C.L.U. 
WOMRE SG GAPE BRIO TOON occ ccccccccvccccccecsceccad Aug. 
Women As Prospects 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Acacia Mutual, Washington 
(Unique Dividend) 
Aetna Life. Hartford 
(Bank Group Coverage) 
auseaienes Life, Detroit 
(Now General Life) 
(Resumes Activities) 
Alliance Life, Peoria 
(Peoria Lien Reduction) 


eee eee May 60 


80 


American Bankers Credit, Alexandria 
(New Company) 

American General Life, Houston 
(Favorably Examined) .........0- May 61 

American National, 
(Reserve Basis Changed) 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 

American United Life, Indianapolis 
(Scholarship Grant) 


Galveston 


Atlantic Life, Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) 
Bankers Life & Casualty, 

(Examined) 

Bankers Life, Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) 
Bankers National, Montclair 

(Air Study) 


May 61 


Sener oer Mar. 75 
Sinead May 61 


May 61 
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Mar.fsiness Men’s Lagueanen, Kansas Cit a 


Doubles Capital) 
hifornio- Western States, Sacramento 
Enters Housing Field) .... lar 
nada Life, Toronto 

Executive Changes) ............. May 
Executive Promotions) 

d_ Dividend Scale) ' 
» Assurance, Des Moines 

Favorably Examined) 
ntral Life, Chicago 
Examined) ..cccccccccccccccccees May 
lonial Life, Jersey City 
New Industrial oliey) 
Executive Promotions) 
Favorably Examined) ............ May 
mmon\ vealth Life, Louisville 
Favoribly Examined) 
pnecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Historical Highlights) 
nservative Life, Wheeling 
(Control Changes) 
ntinental Assurance, Chicago 
(Rates, Dividend Changes) . 
(Housing Developments) ... : 
(Favorably Examined) ...........May 


All Liens Removed by Kansas 
EE) os050020 


Toronto 


(Revised Dividend Se ale) 

astern Life, New York 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 

mpire State Mutual, Jamestown 

PPE) sens ceccnccoceceeseoes May 

quitable Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) 

uitable Life, Des Moines 
“errr 


(New Company) 
mm Bureau Life, Columbus 
(Reorganized Sales Dept.) 
Hammers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
a (Favorably Examined) 
(D. I. for Juveniles) 
armers Life, Des Moines 
(Favorably Examined) 
aderal Life, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) 
Executive Changes) 
i j ife, Baltimore 
4 (Reinsured by United Ins.) 
idelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
Ge SIG ID Sn tieeoccces cise Jan, 
idelity National, Denver 2 
m (New Company) 
ranklin Life, Sonne 
(Restores Disa ility and D.I.) .... 


(Missouri State Business) 

(Missouri State Lien Liquidated) . 
(Favorably Examined) 

eneral Life Ins. Co. of America, Detroit 
(Fermerly Agricultural Life) ....Apr. 


- molden State Mutual, Los Angeles 


(Houston President) 
reat American Reserve, Dallas 
(Sales & Commissions) 
reat Northern Life, Milwaukee 
(Increases Capital) 
reat Northwest Life, Spokane 
™ (Favorably Examined) 
reat Southern Life, Houston 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 
(Enters Wholesale Field) 
@ (Favorably Examined) 
reat-West Life, Winnipeg 
(New Juvenile Plans)............ Feb. 
aranty Union Life, Los" Angeles 
m@ (Now Legal Reserve C ompany)...Aug. 
wlardian Life, New York 
(Mutualized) a 
uf Life, Jacksonville 
(Now 3% Basis) June 
ome Life, New York 
(T.W.I. Program) panes er CU 
(Executive age 


(Examined) 
Mdianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
4 (Increased Rates) 


@ dustrial Life & Health, Atlanta 
(Owen, Manager of Ordinary) 
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International Travelers’ Assur., Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) ..... 
International Travelers, Dallas 


(Reinsured by Republic National) .May 68 


Iowa Life, Des Moines 9 
(New Compan FT) ccccccccccesecsess May 
(Rates, Values, Policy *‘Analysis) 
July 37, 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 
(Favorably Examined) .......... 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Capital to $10,000,000)...........Feb. 
(Executive Changes) .............Mar. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Changes) ....... 
(New Home Office) 
(Housing Developments) : 
Kansas City Life, Kansas 
(Liens Removed on Continental — 


Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Ane Mt... 
(Favorably Examined) 

Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 
(Examined) 

Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
(Favorably Examined) 

Liberty Life, Greenville 
(Favorably Examined) 


Life Insurance Co. of America, Fort a Worth 


(New Company) ....ccceccooes. 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln 

(Favorably Examined) 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 


(Formerly Royal Highlanders) ..Apr. 92 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(New Annuity Rates) 
Lutheran Mutual Life, 
(Voecks Named President) 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 
(Blackford President) .. 
Massachusetts Mutual. ppttagt eld 
(Entering Group Field) 
(Promotions) 
(Dividend Scale Revised) 
(Now Writing to 70) 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Executive Changes) ° 
(Returning Service Personnel). 
(Some Annual Figures) 
(Saturday Closing) 
Midwest Life, Lincoln 


(Favorably Examined) ........... Mar. 78 
(Favorably Examined) ...........May 72 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
(Adopts 244% Reserve Basis) June 60, 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Hardin Dies) pebotesscnse --Jan. 
(Executive Changes) . 
(Old Policies Now 2%%) 
(Waives Aviation) ° 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Persistency Accomplishments ) 
(Policy Issue Procedure Changed) Aug. 
Mutual Life, New York 
(Juvenile Policy) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Policy Loan Interest Cut 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 
(Favorably Wxamined) 
National Lite & Accident, Nashvilie | 
(Favorably Examined) 


National Life Assurance, Oklahoma City 


(Taken Over by Reserve Loan)...Feb. &: 


National Life, Des Moines 
(Favorably Examined) 

National Protective, Kansas City 
(Examined) 

National Public Service, Seattle 
(Examined) 

Nebraska National Life, Lincoln 


(New COMBORT) 5 cccesecccssvee .-June 7 


New England Mutual, Boston 
(H. O. Refresher Course) 

(Writing to Age One) 

New World Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) ..........Mar. 

New York Life, New York 
(Housing Development) .......... May 
(Princeton Development) May 
(Medical Department Promotions) . May 
(Eliminates War Clause) 

(Housing Department) 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Annual Statement Figures) cocvccel Ome 
(Recruiting Limitations) RR ms 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Group Dependents Coverage) . 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
(Daggett New President) 

Olympie National Life, Seattle 
(Examined) 


oeccecmene. TS 


concceeccMaRh. UC 


eecksasuewnss May 7 


Oregon Mutual Life, Portland 
(Now Standard Insurance Co. d« 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Favorably Examined) 
(Non-Can Reserves) 
(Non-Can Restoration) 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Policyowners’ Service Bureau) .. 
Peoples Life, ae 
(Favorably Examined) 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(BDxecutive Promotions) 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Stafford President) d 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City | 
(Surplus Figure) 
Postal Life, New York 
(Favorably Examined) Apr 
Progressive Quaker City, Philadelphia 
(Favorably Examined) May 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga’ 
(Progress) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Favorably Examined) 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Executive Promotions) 
Prudential, Newark 
(Shanks President; Other Promo- 
TIONS) cccccece 
(Group Life & "Aceidental Death “* 
Dismemberment now 25 in some 
states) 
(Field Training Centered) 
(Changes & Promotions) 
Puritan Life, Providence 
(Favorably Examined) 
Reliable Life, St. Louis 
(Executive Changes) 
Reliance Mutual Life, Chicago 
(Examined) 
Republic National, Dallas 
(Reinsures International er, 
May 


Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Doubles Capital) 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures National Life Assur.) Feb. 
Rockford Life, Rockford 
(American Bankers Lien eeneuen 
u 


Royal Highlanders, Lincoln 
(Now Lincoln Mutual Life) 

Scranton Life, Scranton 
(Favorably Examined) 

Seaboard Life, Houston 
(Now American General Life) ....Feb. 

Security Life & Accident, Mobile 
(New Company) 

Southern Life & Health, Birmingham 
(Favorably Examined) 

Standard Insurance Co., Portland 
(Formerly Oregon Mutual Life) ..Mar. 
(Correction) i 

Standard Life, Indianapolis 
(New Business) 

Standard Life, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Changes) . 

State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 

Sun Life, Montreal 
(Favorably Examined) 
(No War Clause) 
(Executive Promotions) 

Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Examined) 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(Record 1945 Retirement Plans) ..May 7 

Texas Prudential, Galveston 


(Capital I eo oad ware Mar. 83 


The Travelers, Hartford 
(Salaries Increased) . 
Union Central, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 
Union National, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Mar. 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(Capital Increased) 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Purchases & Reinsures Fidelity Life) 


Aug. 7 


United Services, Washington 


(Examination Favorable) June 7 


United States Life, New York 
oe 8 3% Reserve Basis) > 
(Far East Operations) ............ Mar. 
(Expands Underwriting & Issue 

Facilities) ..ccrcccccsssececeseed A pr. 

(Group Changes) 
(Philippine Business Good) 

Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 3 
(New Company) May 





June 78 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ..............6. 
a Midwest Life, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
tality of Hotel Cleveland. In Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springtield, Mass. 
f Cl l d Hotel Moraine-on-the-Lake, Highland Park, Ill. 
ler Tele meutual Life, New Terk G; NW. Ye .c.cccscccccs 
the very heart 0 evelan 4 Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis 1, } 
Mutual ‘lrust Life, Chicago, LL. 
a ° Ss National Kquity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
adjoining Union Passenger National Guardian Life, Madison 1, Wisc. 
4 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
. . National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 
Terminal, garage, and Termi- National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
~] 5 Deeeem: Se WeStem, Te. Tie, BRO x < .0.0:0:<:o:00. 0000000 k0a%0se00Re 
li C Nelson, Schleh & Borchardt, Detroit 26, Mich. 
“ os . Netherland Rubber Company, Cincinnati 2, Ohio ............. 
nal office buile ings. onven Par Weeine Etee, TOMO, WAG. occccccctccécccsctcsccscce cn 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. j 
° 7 P . Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 
1ent to stores, theatres, boat Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 
° + Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
docks, Public Hall, Stadium. Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ...............cceecees 
Penn Mutual Life, Phila@eiphia 5, Pa. ......00cccccccccsccvsnh 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Ween EAe, PROM MORE, BG. occsccencccccccdacccccccsosseaue oa 
Policyholder’s National Life, Siou 
Remington Rand, New York 10, N. Y 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 10, Va. .........ccccccccccsccccece oan 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia 6, Pa. .........ccccccesscem : 
BénuGard Tite, TUGIAMAPSMUS, TRG. oa... ooiecs cc cicccs00060005000me 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Maas. ........ccccesssccccccsccel 
Teeeees, TEOSTe B., CHGOMS BT. coc ccccscccccecccccccestecstan 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio - 
: Washington National, Evanston, Il]. ............cceseccccecee . 
Cleveland, Ohio Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. : 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .............eee 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ......... P 





